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Editorial, 


HE people of the United States who are interested 
in public affairs are doing some very serious think- 
ing on important topics. We believe that there 
never has been a time, since the Declaration of 
Independence, when so many men and women 

were giving thought to the serious problems involved in 
the government of a great nation. Political ambitions 
and partisan politics will not be cast out in a day, but 
more and more they are taking their proper place among 
subordinate affairs that are to be put aside when great 
ideas call for loyalty and service. Within two months we 
shall put in the field two or more candidates for the Presi- 
dency of the United States, and, as never before since the 
days of Abraham Lincoln, have the hearts and the con- 
sciences of the people been moved by a sense of duty. 
Miss Swisshelm visited this country and described us as 
a nation which began with noble ideals which the people 
had forgotten. Her judgment was probably corréct, but 
we believe that to-day the people are swinging back to 
the ideals of liberty, justice, and obedience to law. We 
believe that the two men who will be leading candidates 
for the highest office in the gift of any nation will have 
behind them the noblest aspirations of a hundred million 
people. If it should be otherwise, and political chicanery 
should be triumphant, woe to our nation if it sees the 
choice go by between the darkness and the light. 
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It is often the case that things which look identical on 
the outside prove to be radically different. A case of 
paralysis may show signs of organic origin and yet prove 
on closer examination to be due to hysteria. ‘The ques- 
tion to ask in any diagnosis is not merely what the symp- 
toms are, but what causes them. In regard to the curse 
of militarism which is now bringing forth its bitterest 
fruits, and which is feared by nations driven to combat 
it, as likely to become their own curse, it is not enough to 
look at the organization and exercise of force. ‘That is 
not the root of militarism. Any amount of force might 
be used by a nation without making it in the least a mili- 
taristic nation. The point to determine is whether the 
force is under control of the nation, or the nation under 
the control of the force, whether law is organically martial 
or civil, and whether the people train a giant’s strength 
or use it like a giant. A letter received from a soldier 
who had been a literary man contained the words, “Here 
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I am fighting in the trenches, but I am sure I do not know 
what it is all about,’’ and at the end, in another hand, was 
the endorsement, ‘‘’The writer of this letter was shot for 
treason.” Such a militarism should be avoided and 
execrated, but the force required to suppress it,—a force 
subordinate to civil rule, and destined to revert to civilian- 
ism,—exercised by a people who have won liberty and 
know how to prize it, could never be called militaristic. 
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Not infrequently questions concerning the discipline 
of the Methodist church are raised by tender-hearted 
people who wish to preserve all the moralities, but do not 
wish to lay burdens upon the hearts and consciences of 
the young who are inclined to share in the innocent 
diversion of their comrades and friends. Dancing, card- 
playing, and theatre-going are, as everybody knows, 
connected with the vices; but, as all well-informed people 
of wide experience know, they may be used to add to 
the innocent pleasures of society. We knew a father who 
refused to buy for his son a violin because it was used 
for fiddling and dancing in saloons. ‘The prohibition of 
these amusements in. the discipline of the Methodist 
church lays a burden upon the consciences of the young 
who will ignore the prohibition and yet cannot disobey 
the rules without a feeling of guilt. Why not legalize 
what now tempts young church members to disobey the 
antiquated rules of Methodism. 
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THE controversy going on in the columns of our paper 
concerning the mutual duties and obligations of parishes 
and ministers brings out considerations of merit on both 
sides. We are inclined to think the honors are on the side 
of the parishioner, and we are reminded of a story which 
illustrates: A young candidate for the ministry wished 
to find a place fitted for the exercise of his great abilities. 
He consulted an old minister, who heard his plea and 
then pointed up to a little hamlet in full view on the side 
of a mountain, and said to him, ‘Go up there and go to 
work; if the light shines, it will be seen on all the coun- 
try-side.” ‘The young man was wise enough and hum- 
ble enough to take the good advice. He went up there 
and started a revival which spread his fame abroad and 
caused him to be sought for by other and more important 
parishes. In the last generation some of our wisest 
men and most influential thinkers were the ministers of 
country parishes. To be sure, they had the support of 
many families that have now moved to the cities, but 
there is a new tendency to reverse the process, and the 
country towns where the churches are most active and 
influential will be likely to attract the presence and sup- 
port of influential families. 


THE phrases most on the lips with regard to the absorb- 
ing events of the time get caught into other associations. 
Preparedness is applied to every sort of need. We 
venture to think that there is such a thing as a hyphenated 
church. People’s loyalties get mixed, and when they 
take them into an association which ought to erase them 
for a time in devotion to the one loyalty, there comes 
a pretty searching test whether one really belongs to a 
church, or merely attends one. An American who when 
he speaks of his own country is found referring to the 
country he came from, or his parents came from, is an 
imperfectly naturalized citizen. ‘There is only one own 
country, and as two persons cannot each be chairman 
of a committee at the same time, nor two men be captain 
of a vessel, or lead an orchestra, at the same time, so two 
citizenships cannot rule a man’s loyalties at the same time. 
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Liberal notions of what membership in a church exacts, — 
and an avoidance of anything that some one might say _ 
looked like narrowness, turn people into mere hyphens ~ 
when they try to be all things to all men without the 
obligation of being much of anything to any man. They 
are like the man without a country. They become 
ecclesiastical birds of passage, religious cosmopolites, 
ethical hoboes, taking what they can get wherever they 
can get it, doing very little anywhere, and supposing 
they are thus patterns of emancipated wisdom, repre- 
sentative freemen. A man who realizes what a church 

is for and what he might do to forward it does not need 
any hyphen in his mind. The best way he can show how 
much liberty he believes in is to show how much loyalty 

it will produce. 


Psychological Ventilation. 


In order to prevent a draught from the top of an open 
window a simple device is sometimes used which consists 
of a hinged sash on the inside just wide enough to cover 
the opening, thus permitting air to enter but preventing 
its direct access. This works very well so long as the 
window is open. But a curious result follows from the 
fact that the glass in the ventilating sash is opaque, and 
one cannot see directly whether the window behind it is 
open or not. Looking up, appearances indicate that 
the ventilator is open, because the hinged sash is lowered. 
People take for granted that this is a ventilator, and are 
quite apt not to look more closely. When some one 
asks for more air, the half-open sash is shown to prove 
that ventilation is going on. It is only the impertinent 
investigator who finds out that behind the ventilator is 
the window still shut. The ventilating device is a little 
worse than no device at all because it conceals the actual 
state of the case. As it is always open people are led 
to suppose that ventilation is always going on. As the 
window is likely, during cold weather, to be always — 
closed, the chances are heavily against any ventilation at 
all; but people go on feeling that they have fresh air. 

There is another method of providing fresh air in large 
buildings which is very thorough and ingenious. It 
consists of machinery by which the air is washed and 
warmed in cool weather, and washed and cooled in warm 
weather. . Elaborate mechanism forces the prepared air 
into the rooms and extracts the used air from the rooms. 
It is quite wonderful. Nobody has to go out of doors at 
the noon hour in order to get fresh air, because it is 
brought to them much better than the occupants can 
get it themselves. It is better air, we are triumphantly 
told, than the plain air, because the dust and smoke | 
are all taken out of it. When, in hot weather, one sees 
in such a building that no window is open, and com- | 
plains of the close and stifling atmosphere, the reply is 
that to open windows would derange the apparatus, and 
that ventilation is assured by a very costly and wonderful 
system. In winter when a room is cold one is comforted 
to be told that the ventilating system is the most expensive 
and effective system in the world. When a visitor in 
one such building, a great financial institution in and 
out of which multitudes pass every hour, and in which 
many persons are employed, is disagreeably remin 
of asphyxiation, he is met with the information that - 
ventilating system is perfect. ‘Those who rule the 
tution are very proud of the fact. All that the 


has looked into the working of the system says that t 
reason why it is not worse is that the sy oes I 
work with absolute regularity. If it worked 
the vitiated air would flow out about 
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is are, and the pure air would come in where they 
never are, and they would be breathing more bad air 
than under ordinary conditions. The head of a large 
_ school lately built was asked how ventilation was pro- 
vided. ‘‘We have no system,” he replied; ‘“‘we just 
open the windows when we want more air.’’ ‘Teachers in 
other buildings with the perfect ventilating machinery 
would often be very glad if they were allowed to open a 
window once in a while. : é 

The delusion produced by careful and expensive pro- 
vision for truth is similarly complete and unnourishing. 
We have a feeling that such elaborate mechanism, such 
conscientious effort, to furnish the goodly air of reality 
must be doing what it takes so much pains to do. We 
look up for more air and see a ventilator open. But 
when we examine the facts we find that the contented- 
ness people have in possessing the truth is purely psycho- 
logical. They think the windows are open; they are 
told that truth is brought to them much more carefully 
than they could get it themselves. They rest content 
with the information. Most people never go any further. 
In the mean time what fresh air they have comes through 
the cracks, or comes just in the measure that the system 
devised to bring it does not work. Their knowledge of 
God, their information about the Bible, their notions of 
creation, their acquaintance with facts in religion, are 
supposed to be provided by the agencies which specialize 
in these directions. But the doctors do not always agree, 
and in the course of time information, like maps, gets 
out of date. Elaborate mechanisms for the production 
and distribution of truth on such subjects do very re- 
markable and wonderful work and turn out enormous 
quantities of information. - But somehow it does not seem 
as clear and true as information on secular subjects. It 
is guaranteed to be clean, pure air, in fact the only air 
that can be relied on to be always of standard purity. 
But, nevertheless, every one is glad to get out of doors, 
and though loyalty to the institution forbids any question 
as to the value of the apparatus and the worth of the 
output, the interest that is shown in truth outside, the 
enjoyment of it, and the use of it, all lead us to suspect that 
conviction here is worth much more than conviction 
handed out by authority. When this source is discovered, 
and one finds that recourse to it is open to every one, 
and obtains rights to independent opinion as good as the 
rights of the doctors, and takes what agrees with one 
however the doctors disagree about it, and estimates the 
possession of truth by its being true, not by its being 
declared by some expert to be the truth, then the satis- 
faction and peace of mind which follow make infalli- 
bility and revelation and scheme of salvation sound like 
ventilation machinery for an open-air school, or an 
elevator to an aéroplane. 

Of course it will still seem strange to people who think 
an open religious ventilator is sufficient proof of truth, 
whether a window is open to the outer air or not, that 
we should no longer care for ventilation when we can 

get out of doors. ‘That is a queer kind of religion,” 
a boy said to his companion who had been explaining to 
him the Unitarian idea about the Bible, ‘which will 
not let you accept everything in the Bible.” “A much 
_ better religion,’ was the reply, ‘than a religion which 
will not let you think.’’ It is quite true that we are not 
satisfied with a ventilation in religion that is mainly 
chological, which, seeing a system, takes what it 
vides without question. We are apt to be rather 
uely sceptical about the superiority of a religious 
phere based on the fact that the ventilators appear 
. What we want to be sure of is that they 
outer A liberalism which has the name, 
, of acceptance of truth, which 
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seems on the outside to be of our kind, but, when put to 


the test, is as closed as medievalism, cannot expect to 


be welcomed into our fellowship. On the whole, we 
are content to reply, when asked what system we have, 
“We have no system; when we want more air we just 
open the windows.”’ 


The Province of the Photo-Play. 


The photo-play, alias the motion-picture, alias ‘The 
Movies,’ has come to stay. Already there are sixty 
thousand of these places of entertainment in the United 
States, and their number is steadily increasing. Yet 
large sections of our American people have never heard of 
Charlie Chaplin, and therefore have felt no astonishment 
at the enormous compensation which he receives. Some 
of these people have broken through the prejudice which 
they have shared with others of their “‘set,’”’ and have 
witnessed, once or twice, some performance of this marvel- 
lous modern scientific variation on the ancient pantomime, 
but they do not go openly. ‘They incline to go in secret, 
as did Nicodemus of old; and they explain, if taken in 


the act, or if they refer to it, the next evening, at a dinner- 


party, that they “had a few minutes to spare, from more 
important duties, and just looked in, for a moment or 
two.’ But, despite this cold-shouldering by a few per- 
sons, the photo-plays. flourish; their theatres, opera- 
houses, and halls, in our cities and towns, give paying 
audiences, as proved by the huge salaries bestowed on 
star performers, and the establishing of these shows in 
smaller and smaller towns. Some of them combine 
photo-plays with vaudeville, while others present films 
only. It must be frankly conceded that they flourish, 
under the law of supply and demand, because they meet 
the needs of human minds and hearts, as surely as do 
the drama, the novel, and pictorial illustrations in our 
newspapers and magazines. Like these—and still “under 
the supply-and-demand law—photo-plays are dividing 
and subdividing into higher and lower classes; and these 
classes or grades vary in their standards of construction, 
good taste, and ethical values. For example,: take the 
humorous features, increasingly in demand. Some of 
the films present humor in the elementary form of buffoon- 
ery; they arouse laughter through “‘slap-stick’’ methods 
much like those which were used in the ancient Morality 
plays. This is the Charlie Chaplin field of mirth; and 
it meets the wants of a large number of people. ‘These 
are the people who enjoy the extravagant pictures in our 
lower-class humorous publications, and are unmoved 
by the more refined appeals in Punch, Life, and other 
similar magazines. In the same way the literary values 
also of photo-plays exhibit a wide range. They fall 
short, at present,—even with their “Fade out,” their 
“Close up,” and their “Cut back,’’—of the finesse which 
the spoken drama easily commands, but nobody dares 
predict what they may yet evolve into by the aid of the 
phonograph class of inventions. 

When somebody asks, “Do you like photo-plays?”’ 
or, more ethically, ‘Do you approve photo-plays?”’ it is 
like asking, ‘‘Do you like books?” or, “ Do you approve 
theatres?’’ Such questions are meaningless because of 
their vagueness. The answer to them is, properly, the 
retort, ‘To what kind of plays, or books, or photo-plays 
do your refer?’’ ‘The movie field has become a world in 
itself; and in it can be found long-drawn-out common- 
places, clownish humor, or, again, vital dramatic situations 
which thrill even high-class sensibilities, and tender human 
appeals that can break through well-bred defences and 
conventional restraints. Quite outside this field of his- 
trionic and pictorial art, higher or lower, there is an edu- 
cational field covered by the movies which is unequalled 
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by the stage or the college class-room. The magic film, 
like the famous carpet of Eastern story, can transfer 
favored persons, in an instant, across leagues of plains 
and seas; it can transport the thin-pursed spectator, at 
very slight expense,—far below car-fares and steam- 
ship rates,—to the wonder regions of the globe. It 
teaches him, for a dime, the travel-facts which were 
learned, formerly, only by globe-trotters possessed of 
deep, fat purses. Lessons, also, of sanitary reform and 
public welfare are daily, being stamped by photo-plays 
into the minds of thousands of people who would not toil 
through a closely printed pamphlet, or listen long to a 
tedious lecture. As this form of pictorial art develops, 
we discover that practically every field of human activ- 
ity is within its scope; it can be made even to enunciate 
the fundamental precepts of morality and religion, with 
a power hardly second to that of the impassioned preacher. 
Although the eagerness, which the masses of the people 
evince in receiving this new gift of our inventive age, 
shows that it satisfies a real need, yet, as in the case of the 
drama, pictures, sculpture, and novels, it must be sifted, 
censored; for human cupidity stands ever ready to glut 
the market of animal appetities, and must be restrained 
and guided. Support must be given to the better class 
of films, as well as official condemnation imposed upon 
the lower. The writers and producers of scenarios, like 
playwrights and theatre-managers, are ready to give the 
public the highest in art and ethics which the public will 
pay for; and when a person of refined tastes scoffs at the 
movies because, forsooth, they are “‘bad art,” or “‘a deg- 
radation of the drama,’’ such a person is not only pain- 
fully academic and précieux, but he is blind to the new light 
of this age, and he is serving as a barrier in the path of 
social progress. B. G. 


American Cnitarian Association. 
“4 Final Word. 


There are three days left in the financial year. The 
eleventh-hour men have now their opportunity to do 
as much in this brief space of time as their comrades may 
have done in a longer period. As April 30 falls on Sun- 
day, the treasurer will not close the books until Monday 
night, May 1, and will record as of April 30 any checks 
that come in on Monday.. Longer delays are obviously 
impossible. It will take the full time and strength of 
the office staff to close the accounts of the year and get 
the reports ready for the board meeting on May 9 and 
the annual-meeting on May 23. 

The officers of the Association have many reasons to 
be grateful for the loyalty and generosity of the friends 
of the cause. The prompt and liberal response of the 
faithful and true during the last three weeks has been 
most gratifying. The issue is, however, at this writing 
still uncertain. More than one hundred churches have 
obviously staked everything on the Easter collection. 
The returns are now coming in, but are still incomplete. 

Meanwhile, it is a bit curious to read and to compare 
some of the letters that are received and to note the 
varying moods and comments of the ministers who have 
been giving attention to the raising of the contributions. 
Here, for instance, is a letter from an earnest minister 
making complaint of what he considers the dilatoriness 
of the officers of the Association in not making their ap- 
peals earlier and more frequently. It would have been, 
he believes, a help if he could have been supplied with 
envelopes and printed matter earlier in the year. In 
the same mail comes a letter from another loyal minister 
making equally vigorous complaint that he has been 
“nagged”’ so much, and pointing out that he has received 
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appeals, letters, envelopes, etc., almost monthly. He 
wishes his friends at Headquarters to know that he can 
be depended upon to do his duty without such constant 
reminders. Now these two gentlemen received precisely 
the same letters and appeals. One feels that he has not 
been written to early enough or often enough, and the 
other feels that he has been written to with indecent 
frequency. — 

The actual facts are these: In September of each year 
the Annual Reports of the Association are sent to all 
the ministers, life members, and churches. ‘These con- 
tain appeals for the new year and are accompanied, in 
most cases, by letters asking that the contribution be 
raised in October-November. In the following month a 
printed appeal and a personal letter, signed by the secre- 
tary and the Finance Committee, goes to every minister 
and parish officer. In January another personal’ letter 
goes to the ministers and parish clerks of the churches 
that made no response to the first two appeals. This 
means ninety-five per cent. of the churches. In February 
the communication of the Apportionment Commission 
goes to the same persons. In March a personal letter 
from the president goes to all the ministers whose churches 
have not been heard from, and, finally, in April still 
other personal letters, printed appeals, etc., are sent out, 
and the columns of the Register are freely used. Mean- 
while, every month Word and Work has kept the matter 
of the contribution for the national work before its 
readers. This activity appears to justify the criticism 
of the minister who feels that he has been unduly im- 
portuned, rather than the criticism of the minister who 
feels that the officers of the Association have been negli- 
gent and dilatory. It may, however, be pointed out 
that the former could have delivered himself from all 
the hectoring which he finds so unpleasant if he had 
done in November the work which he successfully ac- 
complished in April. 

The root of the difficulty is in the inveterate habit of 
ministers and people of putting off this matter until the 
very last minute. For thirty years the officers and 
directors of the Association have pleaded and urged, 
and the Association, at its annual meeting and through 
its delegate members, has repeatedly ‘“‘resolved” that 
the contributions ought to be raised in October-Novem- 
ber instead of in April, but nothing avails to change the _ 
custom. There is no question but that the work can — 
be and should be done in the fall rather than in the — 
spring, and that the contributions could readily be — 
doubled without the slightest strain upon the churches 
if only the ministers and committees would adopt ade- 
quate and well-approved methods. 

It has been abundantly proved that if a minister takes 
the time to personally present the cause to his people, 
he not only serves that cause but at the same time up- 
builds the vitality and serviceableness of his own con- 
gregation. In the large churches this kind of applica- 
tion is usually made by letter, the minister sending his 
own communication, enclosing the envelopes and appeals 
of the Association, to every member of the congregation. 
In the smaller parishes it is advisable for the minister 
to make a personal call, to talk over with the families — 
of his congregation the claim and purpose and result of 
the national work. He will find that no time at his 
disposal is better spent. People like to know that they 
are part of a larger movement. They will give more 
loyalty and support to their own church when they feel 
that it is a part of a national movement. Ano 
method is for the personal letter of the minister, enclo 
the printed appeal and envelope, to state that the 
lection will be made from house to house on a ¢ 
evening, and then to see to it that. cae fifte 
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_ the leading people in the parish undertake this house-to- 
Bee canvass, each individual going to ten or a dozen 
_ of the families in his neighborhood and personally col- 
_ lecting the envelopes containing the contributions. 
All three of these methods are in use in our churches. 
_ All have proved their efficiency. All have demonstrated 
that success in raising a worthy contribution for the 
common cause is one of the very best things that can 
happen for the local church and the local minister. The 
continuance of the slack, shiftless, careless way of de- 
pending on a box collection not only cripples the activi- 
ties of the Association, but is at once the illustration and 
the provocation of inefficiency in the local church life. 
If any minister or any parish committeeman is aware 


of the fact that he has not during the past year given to. 


this important part of the church work the attention 
that it deserves, will he not bestir himself in these last 
_ three days and then resolve that this duty shall be earlier 
and better done in the future? 
SAMUEL. A. ELIort. 


Current Topics. 


THE controversy with Germany which has grown out 
of German attacks upon merchant vessels reached a new 
crisis on Wednesday of last week, with the despatch by 
the President to the Foreign Office in Berlin of a com- 
munication which was characterized in public discussion 
in America as an ‘‘ultimatum.”’ In this note, the most 
uncompromising of the series since the dispute began with 
the destruction of the Lusitania, the President, after 
recounting the various instances of the loss of American 
lives through the activities of German U-boats, up to 
the sinking of the Sussex, made the demand that Ger- 
many forthwith abandon her present methods of under- 
sea warfare. “In the contrary event,’ the note pointed 
out, “‘this Government can have no choice but to sever 
diplomatic relations with the Government of the German 
Empire altogether.” On the day on which the note 
was sent to Berlin President Wilson, in a notable message 
to Congress, communicated the facts of the situation 
in person at a joint session of the two houses. 
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THE news of the President’s action was received 
throughout the country with a full realization of its im- 
portance. Despatches from Washington, based upon a 
close touch with the Administration, plainly conveyed 
the impression, for the first few days after the controversy 
had been laid before Congress, that the country faced a 
suspension -of diplomatic relations with the German 
Empire in the event that the Government at Berlin 
could not see its way clear to a compliance’ with the 
plain terms of the President’s demand. And a suspension 
of diplomatic relations, it was intimated, carried with it 
the possibility if not the probability of actual hostilities 
in the long run. In Berlin the attitude of the United 
States caused profound dissatisfaction. ‘The view taken 
of the President’s step by most of the German news- 
papers was summarized in the phrase: “America intends 
to deprive us of the only weapon with which we are able 
‘to counterbalance to some extent the superiority of 
_ Great Britain on the oceans of the world, and the only 
weapon at our disposal for reprisals against the British 
policy of starvation.” de 


ouGHOUT the United States ee ree as 
n the utterances of the press and of public men, 
sec on the side of the President in his 


desire to put an end to a situation which offered constant 
menace to American lives. It was pointed out, in the 
course of the discussion, that previous promises by 
Germany to adhere to the established rules of nations 
governing ‘attacks upon merchant ships, had failed of 
results; that in the face of express or implied pledges 
to the contrary, the destruction of ships without warning 
or the stipulated opportunity of escape for passengers 
and crews was going on, and that drastic action, such as 
that indicated in the President’s note, offered the: only 
prospect for a satisfactory solution of the problem— 
even if the alternative should be the outbreak of hostili- 
ties with Germany. In Congress the utterances of 
the leaders were naturally reserved, but there was no 
reason to suppose that in the event of ultimate action 
involving a breach of diplomatic relations with Germany 
the Executive would lack the support of the National 
Legislature. 
ws 


WHILE the U-boat issue was in its most critical stage, 
other international problems, such as the punitive expe- 
dition into Mexico and the Japanese race question, 
obtruded themselves for early solution. The State 
Department, embarrassed by the Mexican demands for 
the withdrawal of the troops, was finding its task in- 
creasingly difficult. At the beginning of the week the 
War Department was contemplating a revision of its 
plans for the capture of Villa, with a view to strengthen- 
ing the American line of communications against a possible 
attack by the Carranzista forces. One of the incidents 
of the diplomatic situation was the renewal by Ambas- 
sador Chinda of Japan’s protest against the inclusion in 
the immigration bill of legislation designed to debar 
Japanese from this country. In the course of an audience 
with President Wilson the Ambassador pointed out that 
the affirmation in the form of law of the pledges already 
given by Japan in the ‘“‘gentlemen’s agreement”’ on the 
subject of the restriction of Japanese emigration to 
America would constitute a reflection upon the honor of 


his country. 
vt 


THE military event of the week was the arrival at 
Marseilles of a Russian army to assist the French in the 
operations on the west front. The debarkation of the 
Russian reinforcements was made the occasion of a 
special order of the day by General Joffre, the French 
commander-in-chief, in which he pointed out the proof 
of loyalty and co-operation which Russia was furnishing 
to France. ‘Throughout the republic the arrival of the 
Russian forces was greeted as a demonstration of the 
solidarity of the nations which constitute the Quadruple 
Entente, and as a pledge of their determination to continue 
the hostilities until the common object shall have been 
achieved. The participation of Russian troops in the 
operations in France was construed as a denial, if denial 
was needed, of the persistent rumors that Russia, con- 
vinced by experience of her inability to drive the Ger- 
mans and Austrians out of the provinces taken by them, 
had decided to abandon her allies and to make terms, 
open or secret, for herself with Germany and Austria- 
Hungary as a means of averting a further invasion of 
her territory. 

Ro] 


ONE of the effects of the war upon British public life 
has been a suspension of publicity in the business of 
state. Under a new rule issued at the beginning of the 
week in London, the “‘secret’’ sessions of Parliament, 
which hitherto have never been secret for a century 
past, will be shrouded with a thick veil of privacy. So 
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will all meetings of the Cabinet. Any attempt to publish, 
or even to guess at, the subjects under discussion or the 
action taken at such sessions or meetings will be punish- 
able under the Defence of the Realm act, and the public, 
for its knowledge of the course of events, will be confined 
to the official bulletins given out by the Government. 
The British public, long accustomed to the transaction of 
the business of the Empire in the light of practically 
unrestricted publication in the daily press, regards the 
innovation as a necessary evil, imposed upon the Govern- 
ment by the necessity of concealing its decisions and its 
problems from the unobstructed view of its enemies on 
the Continent. 
J 


THE Russian successes in Asia Minor continue. Last 
week the forces under the command of Grand Duke 
Nicholas took the port of Trebizond, on the Black Sea, 
after a combined attack by land and water. As in the 
case of the taking of Erzeroum, however, the Russians 
failed to capture the garrison, which retreated westward. 
The Russian advance is somewhat offset by repeated 
failures of the British army of the Tigris to relieve Kut-el- 
Amara, where ten thousand troops are beleaguered by the 
Turks. Reports from sources hostile to Turkey would 
indicate that the Turkish army is greatly demoralized 
by its defeats at the hands of the Russians. A serious 
loss to the Ottoman Empire is suggested by the news 
of the death of Field Marshal Baron Kolmar von der 
Goltz, the ‘father of the Turkish army” and the defender 
of the Dardanelles. The septuagenarian German com- 
mander had done much to weld the hundreds of thousands 
of Turkish levies into an efficient army, and his genius 
for leadership was an important factor in the defensive 
strength of the Ottoman Empire. 


Brevities. 


Humanity has not yet cut its wisdom teeth. 


No one can live in such fashion that he need make no 
compromises between the ideal and the practical. That 
is because nature draws no hard-and-fast lines. We all 
seek the better; no one can reach the best. 


Nothing makes one so irritable with others as dis- 
satisfaction with one’s self. It is easy to be pleasant and 
forgiving when one is entirely in the right; it is not 
always so easy to let one’s self be forgiven. 


A writer in the London Sfectator, using the experience of 
Seattle as a text, says that the results of prohibition have 
been ‘‘so startlingly successful that no reputable citizen 
would any more think of going back to the saloon era 
than to the time of slavery.’’ He considers the crusade 
as a business reform, not’as a moral reform. 


The horror of present world conditions lays a heavy 
weight on sensitive, sympathetic spirits, yet nothing has 
happened to make one lose his faith in the moral order 
of the universe. Rather is the supremacy of duty, the 
personal responsibility for right thinking and right 
action, made more convincing and imperative. 


Blessed be order! In it, as Amiel said somewhere, 
are strength, economy, comfort. We realize this best 
when we suffer the results of its opposite; when we wait 
in vain for one habitually unpunctual or forgetful; when 
we search helplessly for the reference book that should 
be at the elbow; when we have to do with one who never 
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takes the measure of his duties nor respects the rights of 
others; most of all, when we accept the need of discipline 
to regulate our own wishes and habits. 


Report of the Nominating Committee. 


In accordance with the vote passed at the annual 
meeting of the American Unitarian Association in 1915, 
the Nominating Committee desire to publish a copy of 
the ballot they have prepared for use at the annual 
meeting in 1916. ° 


President (for one year). 
SAMUEL A. ExioT, Cambridge, Mass. 


Vice-Presidents (for one year). 
From Northern New England :— 
CLARENCE E. Carr, Andover, N.H. 


From Southern New England:— 
WiiiiaM H. Tarr, New Haven, Conn. 


From Middle States:— 
FRANK H. Hiscock, Syracuse, N.Y. 


From Southern States :-— 
GEORGE SOULE, New Orleans, La. 


From Central West :— 
JOHN LAWRENCE MAaurRan, St. Louis, Mo. 


From Rocky Mountain States :— 
Paris Gipson, Great Falls, Mont. 


From Pacific Coast :— 
Horace Davis, San Francisco, Cal. 


From Dominion of Canada :— 
Miron L. HERSEY, Montreal, Can. 


Secretary (for one year). 
Louis C. CornisH, Boston, Mass. 


Assistant Secretary (for one year). 
F. STANLEY How, Cambridge, Mass. 


Treasurer (for one year). 
HENRY M. Wi1LL1AMs, Boston, Mass. 


Directors (for three years). 
From New England :— 


GEORGE HuTCHINSON, Newton, Mass. 

CHARLES O. RiCHARDSON, Weston, Mass. 
. Joun C. Rosinson, Springfield, Mass. 

GEORGE WiGGLESWORTH, Milton, Mass. 


From Middle and Southern States :— 
DonaLp Scorr, New York, N.Y. 


From Western States and Pacific Coast — 
Ear M. Wizvr, Berkeley, Cal. 


SANFORD BaTEss, a 
Mrs. Morton D. Hut, 
JoHN H. LATHROP, 
Henry D. SHARPE, 
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ELLA GILBERT IVES. 
fi, é 
“We shall meet in the morning” (Channing’s parting words to Frederika Bremer). 


O beauteous souls, your sun has set; 
In what fair clime to rise again, 
We know not yet; 
But somewhere, though beyond our ken, 
Forevermore a day is dawning 
Where hands clasp hands and cry ‘‘Good-morning.”’ 


Our evening comes; the shadows creep 
And hold the day in close embrace. 
Soon, down to sleep : 
We lie; to wake, by heavenly grace, 
Where nevermore the dial’s warning 
Shall strike upon our glad ‘“‘Good-morning.”’ 
DorcHEsTER, Mass. 


Personal Reminiscences. 


GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


VIII. 


I return now to my happy settlement of sixteen years 
in Salem, Mass. I found there a church somewhat 
depressed by the loss of young people who had strayed 
away during the troublous days of the Civil War. I 
began work with the young people at once, with such 
good results that at the end of sixteen years we had an 
abundance of young people and what was called ‘‘the 
most sociable church in Salem.” But there was always 
discernible a distinct gap between the older and younger 
members in the congregation. ‘The church was strong, 
however, having one hundred pews on the floor of the 
house and ninety-eight proprietors, with a man of middle 
age at the head of nearly every pew. One of the boys, 
who has since grown up to be a leading citizen of Salem, 
said to me recently that it was a remarkable set of men. 
He said that such a body could not be gathered in Salem 
to-day. ‘‘They are not here.” In many respects it 
was a model parish of the old-fashioned kind. When 
times were good my salary was raised, and when hard 
times came I offered a reduction of salary, which was 
once refused, and once accepted to be followed by another 
rise. But the salary was only part of the benefactions 
which came to me frequently from groups of friends. 
The pews were assessed at a low rate, ranging from ten 
to fifty dollars. When the salary was increased, instead 
of increasing the general taxation, those who could 
afford it agreed to assess themselves for an additional 
sum to be collected with the pew rent. What is now 
called ‘“‘efficiency’’ in the conduct of parishes was the 
rule in Barton Square. For general charities individuals 
pledged annual subscriptions, which were collected in 
aap distributed for the purpose and collected in 
_ boxes at the rear of the church. 
_ Hon. Stephen H. Phillips was a member of the parish 
committee when I was called. When I began my min- 
istry in October, I was much disappointed to find that 
he had been sent to represent our government in the 
Sandwich Islands. His father, Stephen C. Phillips, one 
of the founders of the parish, was a friend of Charles 
‘Sumner and Robert Rantoul, and one of the leaders in 
the Republican party. — . 
Although Mr. Coleman, who founded the church, had 
e it co-extensive with the congregation, he retained 
ommunion service and Bee hepa of. quildren. 
began to make inquiries, I found that the baptism 
had ‘a into disuse. No child had been 
twer years. With the birth of my 
e of public baptism of children, 
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in which I was joined by others. It soon became popular, 
and on Children’s Day the church was always crowded. 
Sitting beside a lawyer in a “health lift” he told me that 
he had not been inside a church for seven years. He 
had a baby newly born, and I said, ‘‘That baby will 
bring you to church.’”’ Six months afterward he stood 
before me with the baby in his arms, and, renting a pew, 
became a cheerful supporter. 

In 1868 we organized the congregation, including every 
person. This was entirely independent of the organiza- 
tion of the parish for business purposes. It had a presi- 
dent, a secretary, and five standing committees, namely, 
Charities, the Sunday-school, Christian Courtesy, United 
Meetings, and Social Gatherings. Each committee was 
authorized to take independent action on affairs within 
its jurisdiction. The minister and his wife were not on 
any committee. The result was a happy activity which 
soon increased the interest of the people and the number 
of active workers. Young people, especially, were called 
to serve, and their grandchildren are now active sup- 
porters of the churches in Salem. 

Of one sermon I shall speak somewhat at length be- 
cause it was the keynote of my half-century of Unitarian 
service. It was a custom in those days, growing out 
of the exigencies of the Civil War, to set apart the ser- 
vices of Thanksgiving and Fast Day for patriotic ad- 
dresses. When my first Thanksgiving Day came, in 
the second month of my settlement, I was somewhat 
perturbed in spirit. For many days I was beset by the 
problem how to state the fundamental principles which 
should, or should not, be our guides in the administra- 
tion of public affairs. At last I worked out a sliding 
scale from the highest political principles to the lowest. 
They were:. Absolute Justice, Relative Justice, Expe- 
diency, and Compromise. To the end of her life my 
wife remembered the list, and my toil to shape it, and 
it was a familiar joke with us to rattle off the words 
which marked that crisis in my early work. 

For the first time since it was preached, I have to-day 
found and read the sermon; and, omitting certain per- 
sonalities, concerning William H. Seward and Andrew 
Johnson, which I should now omit, I do not see how I 
could make a better statement to-day: Absolute Justice, 
which no man can live up to and escape with his life, 
but which is for all heroes the ideal; Relative Justice, 
that is, all that is attainable under ordinary conditions 
and which has been the practical ideal of all the men who 
have become national leaders and saviors; Expediency, 
which holds to honesty only when it is the best policy, 
and chooses the expedient when it is more safe than 
justice; Compromise, that lowest depth to which poli- 
ticians sink when they put their principles up at auction 
to the highest bidder. 

‘After the sermon my dear old friend Dr. B. F. Browne, 
a Dartmoor prisoner in the War of 1812, praised my 
sermon, but in the most kindly manner gave me advice 
which I accepted. “State your principles,’ he said, 
“but leave out the personalities.’”’ Hon. Willard P. 
Phillips, chairman of the parish committee, accepted the 
statement I had made, “but,’’ he said, “I suppose you 
realize that a minister who intends to live up to the 
principles you have laid down will have a hard time.” 
Happily his prophecy was not fulfilled, because he and 
the men of my parish stood by me with unshaken loy- 
alty, and in my subsequent parishes in Chicago and 
Lowell I had the cheerful support of the best men in 
the community; but of this more hereafter. 

In those early days there were four prosperous Uni- 
tarian churches in Salem, which contained a very large 
proportion of the men and women who had money and 
social influence. It was therefore not desirable for our 
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orthodox neighbors to treat us as aliens and outcasts. 
An amusing incident occurred at a meeting of the Sa- 
maritan Society held in the Universalist church. It was 
the custom of all the principal charitable societies to 
hold annual meetings at which the services were con- 
dueted by Unitarian and Orthodox ministers of every 
denomination except the Episcopal and Catholic. A 
newcomer in the city, a zealous young Scotchman, was 
invited to preach the annual sermon in the Universalist 
church. Not understanding the circumstances, he ac- 
cepted the invitation as a challenge, and standing up 
bravely before a great audience, much to their astonish- 
ment and somewhat to their amusement, he began his 
sermon thus: ‘‘He that believeth and is baptized shall 
be saved, and he that believeth not shall be damned; 
and I don’t see how anybody can read that text and not 
believe in eternal punishment.” At the close of the 
sermon one of his deacons kindly informed him that in 
Salem we didn’t do things in that way. Before the close 
of his ministry this young minister joined with us four 
Unitarian ministers in the public reading of a play at 
fifty cents a ticket for the benefit of the newly organized 
“Salem Fraternity.”’ In some ways the old prejudices 
were still effective barriers to fellowship. For instance at 
a revival meeting organized by the Y. M. C. A. my con- 
version from infidelity was publicly prayed for. 

All the ministers in these churches cordially united 
and anticipated the Associated Charities in organizing 
for systematic work,. which saved much money and 
increased the efficiency of the churches. We organized 
the Salem Fraternity, a prosperous organization for the 
benefit of boys which still prospers. At the close of 
the first year the chief of police volunteered the informa- 
tion that it had distinctly reduced the work of the police 
on the streets in the evening. In the beginning it was 
the custom for ladies and gentlemen from various 
churches to take turns in service at the Fraternity, 
teaching classes, superintending amusements, and keep- 
ing order. It fell to my share sometimes to play checkers 
on Wednesday evening with the boys. Some men who 
enjoyed the game came in, and one of them was pitted 
against me as their champion. One night he had evi- 
dently been drinking, but was playing a good game. 
One of his companions whispered in my ear, ‘If you 
will beat him to-night, I will give you a dollar.” I 
reported the incident at a meeting of the directors, and 
there is still on record a vote, taken on motion of Rev. 
S. C. Beane, instructing Mr. Batchelor to turn into the 
treasury all the money he received from playing checkers. 

The four Unitarian churches, in concert with the Uni- 
versalist church whose minister was Dr. Edwin C. Bolles, 
now professor in Tufts College, began a series of united 
meetings held Sunday evenings in succession in the five 
churches. During the years that they continued they 
were crowded and did much to make liberal principles 
acceptable to the people of Salem. One curious relic of 
the old times came to our notice. An old lady said to 
me once, “If I had my way there would be services 
Sunday morning and afternoon, no Sunday-schools, and 
no night meeting.” As Dr. Bentley showed in his 
Journals, there was a strong prejudice against night 
. meetings, because they had been scenes of fanatical 
excesses. When we began our union meetings, we found 
that we could not be invited to the North and East 
Churches until they had put in gas, these churches 
never having been lighted in the evening. 

These sixteen years in Salem were for me stirring days. 
Let me say here that first and last I have received over- 
tures from a dozen Unitarian churches, from Antioch 
College, and the Alumni of the Meadville Theological 
School. I have never allowed any church to give me a 
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call which I did not intend to accept. These things 
were never published or reported to my parishioners, 
but occasionally they got wind of them, as in the case 
of my invitation to be president of Antioch College. In 
1874, together with many other letters on the subject, I 
received a formal communication signed by Henry P. 
Kidder, Warren Sawyer, Edward Everett Hale, and 
others, asking me to accept. Members of the parish 
heard of the movement and called a meeting, at which 
they passed resolutions beginning, “‘ Whereas [etc.] hav- 
ing heard with much regret of earnest and persistent 
efforts to secure the services of [their] pastor in another 
and important field of labor, Resolved,” then followed 
three resolutions expressing their “confidence in his 
ability to fill creditably any position to which he may 
be called,’ followed by an earnest commendation of 
“his work hitherto done in the parish, and the hope 
that he will regard it as the best interest of any cause or 
work he may have at heart to remain with us,” ete. My 
wife and I visited Yellow Springs, Ohio, and then deter- 
mined to remain in Salem. 

I note coincidences. I was asked to preach as a can- 
didate in one church in Salem three years before I was 
settled in another church in the same place. At different 
times I was assured that I might have calls to each of 
the two Unitarian churches in Philadelphia; and in 1873 
I had a long correspondence with, and concerning, the 
Third Unitarian Church of Chicago. The committee in- 
vited me to preach as a candidate, with the pledge that 
if I received the call I would accept it. I replied that I 
would preach for them two Sundays, but I would not 
accept a call without consultation with my parish in 
Salem. I had made all arrangements to start for Chicago 
when I received a letter saying that the engagement must 
be cancelled because Rev. M. J. Savage, who had recently 
come over from the Orthodox, was with them and willing 
to accept a call, and as I had refused to pledge myself 
to act without consultation with my parish, they thought 
it would be time lost for them to hear me. In 1882 I 
was called to Unity Church, Chicago. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


James Freeman Clarke.* 


FRANCIS G. PEABODY, D.D. 


I have no right to participate in this celebration because 

of any early association with the Church of the Disciples. _ 
I remember very dimly the modest chapel which Beacon 

Street, as it were, carried in its pocket of Freeman Place; — 
and more definitely the inaccessible Indiana Place Chapel, 
in that unexplored jungle of equatorial Boston which 
lay between the temperate zones of the West and South 
Ends; but to a King’s Chapel boy these novel enterprises 
of spiritual fellowship could seem little more than amiable 
eccentricities in a minister who bore the name of James 
Freeman. At King’s Chapel the pew-system was not 
only tolerated, but was almost an evidence of hereditary 
respectability; and there remains at least one pew the 
title-deed of which still stands in the name of an ancestor 
who was a classmate of Dr. Freeman. In the Church 
of the Disciples, on the other hand, Christian freedom, 
with all its unquestionable gains, seemed to lose some- 
thing of the domesticity of worship, with its comfortable 
seclusion of each group among the sentimental associations 
of the family pew. Instead of decorous repetitions and 
subdued—if not somnolent—worship, there was 
Indiana Place a cheerful simplicity and a conversatioi 


piety which made religion seem curiously natural 2 
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wide-awake. In that charming romance, the 
.” of Sir Thomas More,—which, by the way, 
appeared precisely four centuries ago this year,—the 
_ cheerful communism which he describes is so harmonious 
_ that, as the author says, ‘The whole land is, as it were, 
one family or household.”’ It was the same with the 
_ beginnings of the Church of the Disciples. Instead of 
- segregated affection, the whole congregation was, as it 
were, one family or household; but this unity of the spirit 
might easily seem to an observer to justify the conclusion 
of Sir Thomas More concerning his own social scheme: 
“So must I needs confess and grant that many things 
be in Utopia’s Weal Publick which in other cities I may 
rather wish for than hope after.” 

In short, we were standing, seventy-five years ago, in 
the dawn of a new order, when the spirit of democracy 
was stirring in church as in state; and a child of ritual and 
sentiment had to rub his eyes as he faced the light, and 
lift himself on tiptoe to look over the high pew-rail of 
King’s Chapel, behind which he had so happily slept upon 
his mother’s knee. It was not until the Church of the Dis- 
ciples established itself in the friendly gasometer on Warren 
Avenue that my own mind had sufficiently roused itself 
to demand liberty and fraternity and equality in worship, 
and to break away from many associations in the search 
for guidance into a new world of thought; and it was 
like landing after a stormy voyage on the island of Utopia 
to discover in the hitherto untravelled ocean of the South 
End the smiling harbor of the Church of the Disciples. 
It was to me a second birth to feel the new spirit of a free 
church; but if one must be twice-born, then he is for- 


tunate if his first spiritual breath is drawn in the atmos-. 


phere of piety and reverence; and I cannot help believing 
that this hereditary sense of the beauty of holiness, which 
one can never outgrow who bears the name of two minis- 
ters of King’s Chapel, must have enriched the character 
and teaching of your own founder, who bore the name 
of one. 7 
My memories, therefore, to-day are not of an institu- 
tion, but of a person. I went out, not knowing whither 
I went, in the search for an interpreter of the expanding 
world of faith, the unity of religion, the simplicity which 
is toward Christ, the priesthood of consecrated humanity ; 
and whatever established conviction I have been able to 
maintain is largely due to my discovery of the sympa- 
thetic wisdom and tolerant catholicity of James Freeman 
Clarke. I became a member of his Bible class, in which 
the material of his ‘“Ten Great Religions” was discussed, 
and the outline of that notable book described. He lect- 
ured to my class in the Divinity School on the same vast, 
and at that period novel, theme. He married me; he ad- 
vised me at every point of my pastoral life; and my brief 
testimony to-day must be that of filial gratitude and love. 
The more carefully I reconsider the achievements and 
products of Dr. Clarke’s unremitting and inexhaustible 
activity, the more remarkable a man he seems to me to 
have been. The first impression made by his literary 
_ work is that of an amazing versatility. He wrote of 
almost every subject within the area of intellectual 
interest, and of many subjects with both originality and 
erudition. His “Ten Great Religions” was the first 
important contribution made by an American scholar 
to the newly conceived science of comparative religion. 
His ‘Orthodoxy, its Truths and Errors,” “Steps of Be- 
lief,” and “Essentials and Non-Essentials” cleared the 
acceptance of rational faith. Christian 
vas illuminated by his translation of Hase’s 
Jesus,” his “Ideas of Paul,” and his “Events 
3.7" ‘tian theology was simplified in his 
of the Forgiveness of Sin” and his 
fourth Gospel.” Christian worship 
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was enriched by his “Service Book” and his “ Christian 
Doctrine of Prayer.” Beyond these professional under- 
takings the whole range of contemporary politics, litera- 
ture, poetry, and science was within his province. “A 
History of the Campaign of 1812,” “‘ Anti-Slavery Days,” 
“Kentucky Thirty-five Years Ago,” ‘‘Did Shakespeare 
write Bacon’s Works?” ‘‘Wanted: A Statesman,” 
“How to Find the Stars,’ “Military Drill in Schools,” 
“The Phi Beta Kappa Poem of 1846,”—such.are a few 
of the scores of titles standing under his name. ‘The 
weekly demands of a pastorate satisfy in most ministers 
the hunger for work; but this routine of a preacher seemed 
only to stimulate Dr. Clarke’s appetite for production. 
His preaching was not the labored effort of a tired mind,” 
but the sheer overflow of spiritual vitality, like a waterfall 
in an abundant stream, where power has been drawn 
off above for many forms of service, but where enough 
remains for beauty and joy. 

Versatility, however, in many men is the mark of an 
unstable and superficial mind, whose sympathies outrun 
its knowledge and whose force is dissipated and ineffective. 
Nothing could be more remote from Dr. Clarke’s tem- 
perament than this defect of versatility. More charac- 
teristic than the diversity of his interests was the sanity 
of his judgments and the poise of his mind. ‘To be a re- 
former and escape the obsession of a cause; to be a 
controversialist and remain a fair-minded critic; to be 
aggressive and yet patient; and, perhaps most rare of all, 
to be conscious of the amusing aspect of serious issues 
and to soften animosities by a touch of humor,—all this 
distinguished Dr. Clarke from many of his contemporaries 
and gave him for many a young“inquirer a peculiar place 
as a judicious and trustworthy friend. The most famous 
of American philanthropists, Dr. Samuel G. Howe, whose 
name is so intimately related with the history of this 
church, and who was himself a distinguished instance of 
this sagacity and restraint, wrote once to Theodore Parker 


concerning that great teacher’s besetting fault. ‘‘ Dear 
Parker,’’ wrote Howe, ‘‘you over-rate things. You are 
childish about some matter of common sense. You are 


encouraged to be thinking and saying sharp and cutting 
things. God bless you, dear Parker, and before you meet 
Him face to face may some spots of hard grit be removed 
from your warm and loving heart.” Dr. Howe would 
have used no such words if he had been writing to the 
friend whom his family called “Our dear Saint James.” 
There was no hard grit rasping his loving heart, no over- 
rating of issues, permitting the saying of sharp and 
cutting things. Scrupulous justice to an opponent’s 
position, a clearer exposition of evangelical teaching than 
its own expounder could offer,—these qualities commended 
to thousands his “ Orthodoxy, its Truths and Errors,”’ his 
“Common Sense in Religion,” and his “Steps of Belief,’ 
and the reader felt himself led up these successive steps 
of belief as if holding a firm, strong hand. 

The same confidence in his judicial temper and un- 
clouded insight made him a trusted adviser in personal, 
or commercial, or political affairs. It would be too much 
to say that Dr. Clarke was responsible for the election 
of Grover Cleveland to the Presidency of the United 
States; but it is at least true that his visit to Albany, and 
his report that those who were doubting the moral trust- 
worthiness of the candidate might be assured of his es- 
sential integrity, had a profound effect upon conscientious 
voters in all parts of the country. No temperamental 
contrast in the profession of the ministry could be more 
striking than the precipitate blunder about Rum, Roman- 
ism, and Rebellion, which helped to defeat Mr. Blaine, 
and the judicial statement of Dr. Clarke which helped to 
give the country the firm and magnanimous leadership 
of Mr. Cleveland. 
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- nature with thoughts of beneficence and service. 
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Finally, I recall a few of the more intimate characteris- 
tics which lay behind this versatility and wisdom, and 


which this congregation, in its varied experience of joy © 


and sorrow, of youth and age, came through many years 
of happy fellowship to know so well. Dr. Clarke was 
somewhat slow and grave in speech, and by no means an 
orator like his fellow-reformers, Phillips and Parker, ‘or 
his fellow-ministers, Dr. Bellows and Dr. Hale. His 
power in public address proceeded from sagacity, sym- 
pathy, and knowledge of the world and of the human 
heart, and from the habitual occupation of his entire 
He had 
.great dramatic talent, and his capacity for impersonation 
“and imitation—not to say, for ridicule—would have been 
a sufficient stock in trade for a sensational or acrobatic 
preacher. These delightful though dangerous gifts, 
however, were held in check by his habitual reverence. 
Intimacy in worship did not involve vulgarity in worship. 
Religion was Dr. Clarke’s nature, not his art. He could 
be God’s friend, but not God’s clown. What drew 
thoughtful people to him and made this church in a 
peculiar sense a house of God and a gate of heaven, was 
the impression of the reality, stability, and tranquillity 
of religion, which was communicated by the steadiness, 
poise, and confidence of the preacher’s faith. His 
physical appearance was typical of his spiritual habit,— 
sturdily built, with head thrown forward from shoulders 
that grew bowed with age and work, and with a quiet 
manner as if weighted with thought, but roused by utter- 
ance, and flashing soon into passion or playfulness, until 
eloquence was created, not by artificial heat, but by the 
exaltation of his theme® It was not surprising that a 
young man in the course of his college education should 
find in Dr. Clarke the answer to his need. ‘The Apostle 
Paul besought the friends to whom he wrote that they 
present themselves to God as “‘a reasonable service’’; 
and no union of traits is likely to be more rare. Much 
of the reasoning of the present, as of Paul’s time, is un- 
applied and inapplicable to service; and much of its 


service, on the other hand, is precipitate, emotional, and: 


unwise. The Christian apostle, now as then, whether 
he be named Paul or James, is he who can make reason 
serviceable and service reasonable; and precisely this 
apostleship of a faith set to work, and a work built on 
faith, is that which is so tenderly and so vividly re- 
membered here to-day. 


Spiritual Life. 


Learn to give, and not to take; to drown your own 
hungry wants in the happiness of lending yourself to fulfil 
the interests to those nearest or dearest to you.—Henry 
Scott Holland. 


a 


Our endurance, our self-sacrifice, our bitter conquest 
of wrong, are latent forces that, set free in a changed air, 
become strength, ecstasy, the peace that passeth under- 
standing.—Stopford A. Brooke. 


ca 


Saintship is not innocence, it is conquest. It is the 
experience of men and women who have met many temp- 
tations, sometimes falling before them, but growingly 
their conqueror, until their days become organized vic- 
tory.—W. C. Gannett. 
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There are moments when the beauty of the universe 
looks in at us with a meaning quite divine; or the crises 
of history shake us as the visible drama of Providence; 
or the eye of appealing misery burns into the place of 
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pity in our souls, and we know it to be his Bs te 
as well as ours; or a new insight of duty opens a path 
which he alone could show.—James Martineau. 
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One of the greatest lessons in life is to learn to take 
people at their best, not their worst; to look for the divine, 
not the human, in them; the beautiful, not the ugly; the 
bright, not the dark; the toy Si not the crooked side. 
Success. 

es 


To come in contact with a great soul, to feel its in- 
fluence, is to have new life breathed into one. It is to 
have all that is noble within the self rescued from the 
pettiness of human surroundings, and lifted into an at- 
mosphere where it beholds, though in another, the possi- 
bilities of its own divinity. ... Such an atmosphere can 
be created only through the life of one who lives with 
God every day and every hour.—Florence Palmer King. 


Moral Preparation. 


A. W. LITTLEFIELD. 


‘The two great forces of the world are might and right; 
in other words, mechanism and morals. Both are 
necessary to orderly, human living,—‘‘Useless each 
without the other.” Might regulated by right is the 
beneficent enginery of humanity; right supported by 
might becomes the instrument of justice among men. 
But might divorced from right is a destroying monster; 
while right separated from might is an angel helpless. 
Preparation, therefore, is both mechanical and moral,— 
the vital union of might and right; and this double prepa- 
ration is as essential for nations and all other collective 
groups as it is for individuals. ~ / 

Why, then, in all this business of “preparedness” do 
we hear so much about mechanical preparation and so 
little of moral preparation? ‘Technical schools, military 
instittites, gun factories, and munition plants abound, 
and training-camps increase; but the agencies of moral 
inspiration and training receive comparatively little atten- 
tion. For example, one of the great belligerents has two 
K’s, representative of the two great forces of the world— 
Germany has Krupp, and it has Kant. ‘The one, the 
mechanic; the.other, the moralist. Imperial genius, 
however, has not succeeded in uniting them. ‘The 
military party in Germany accepts as final, apparently, 
Napoleon’s dictum that God is on the side of the strongest 
battalions, and that superiority in artillery means vic. 
tory. Evidently the General Staff has not read history 
to the effect that, very often, the strongest battalions get 
upon the side of God,—morals ultimately dominate 
mechanism, else the morally self-restrained would never 
have possessed this earth; nor do they seem to under- 
stand that Cromwell convinced the Spaniards that 
English cannon were on the side of righteousness, and 
the effective means of carrying out the call of Milton’s 
great sonnet, “Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints 
whose bones lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold!” | 
Had the present generation been as thoroughly trained © 
in Kant’s political philosophy as in Krupp’s mechanism 
of war, there would be peace and harmony in Europ 
to-day. The great war broke out, not because the. 
nations were armed and prepared, but because they 
were only half armed and half prepared. Had they 
“‘put on the whole armor of God,’’—the moral as well a 
the mechanical,—there would be no conflict overseas! — 

The problem of the modern world is to unite mecha: 
and morals, might and right, and to make qual mi 
> -“"? 
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i moral preparation. ‘The agents for military prepara- 
tion are, everywhere, adequate and active. Not so the 
chief agency for moral preparation, the Church. 

As the great source of moral inspiration, the Church 
may be thought of as an institution for the cultivation 
in human minds, through dignified and collective cere- 
monial, of reverence for law in this universe of laws. 

_ This primary function of places of worship is common to 
all religions throughout the world; the effect of their 
services upon the human mind is to stimulate reverence— 
reverence for some sort of law and order. If the Church 
be perfect, it will produce obedience to the laws governing 
the universe. All else in the Church—its doctrines, 
polity, expression, philanthropy, and general activities— 
are subsidiary to the main purpose of the Church as a 
School of Reverence for universal law. If the Church 
were true to its great function, in every community and 
nation, moral preparation would equal mechanical prepa- 
ration; and by controlling the forces of material might, 
would turn military preparation into the service of the 
peaceful and constructive activities of men. . 

But the Church is not altogether true to its important 
primary function of developing, through the cultivation 
of reverence for law, moral preparation in the minds of 
men. Churches are too much interested in sectarian 
methods and purposes and propaganda; they are most 
divisive in their efforts, not unifying of moral purpose. 
Quite the contrary, mechanical and military preparation is 
working to the same end in every nation,—the same 
organization of forces everywhere and in all depart- 
ments. ‘The preparations of might are unified; the prep- 
arations of right are diffused, very often antagonistic. 
Hence, might and mechanism have far greater force 
among men than right and morals. ‘Thousands have 
heard of Krupp where but one knows anything of Kant. 

Is not the duty, therefore, imperative upon the churches 
of our day to be quit of their wrangling and divisiveness, 
and to unite and co-ordinate their efforts to one great 
moral end; namely, the creating of reverence for the uni- 
versal moral law in human minds? ‘There can be but one 
answer. As a matter of fact, fundamentally, reverence 
for the moral law is the one element common to all 
religions and places of worship the world over. 


“The unseen Power... 
Hath looked on no religion scornfully 
That man did ever find. 
Which hath not taught weak wills how much they can? 
Which hath not fallen on the dry heart like rain? 
Which hath not cried to sunk, self-weary man,— 
Thou must be born again?”’ 


The unity is absolute. The Ten Commandments all 
hold as valid for moral living, everywhere; ‘Do justly, 
love mercy, walk humbly,” is assented to by all; the 
Golden Rule, arising from the Far East and encircling 
the globe, is a cosmopolitan code; ‘Thou shalt love 
God and thy neighbor” is the very height of spiritual 
aspiration and moral endeavor! These principles all 
_ make for peace and harmony and good-will among all 
men. ‘They are practical precepts; in no sense what- 
ever divisive definitions. Why not, then, every church, 
every shrine of worship and reverence, attend first of 
all to the imperative duty of inculcating these sane rules, 
not only among men as individuals, but among nations, 
also, bringing collective morals up to the standard of 
?p morals, as the chief moral preparation that is 
the counterpart and complement of mankind’s mechani- 
cal and military preparation? 
_ When this double preparation—mechanical and moral, 
elation of might and right, the unity of military and 
‘pr ness,’ the double trust in dry powder 
od whose ‘eternity calleth men to 
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goodness’’—is made by all.peoples, then, and only then, 
will peace hold sway on earth, strength and beauty 
abide side by side, and the predatory and the gentle 
elements of life minister to each other. Morals and 
mechanism; right and might; God and humanity, 
“now and forever, one and inseparable”’! 

Thus shall come the last arming of mankind,—its 
material and moral preparation for living, not for killing! 


The sword of the spirit shall break the sword of the: 


conqueror! 
NEEDHAM, Mass. 


As a Little Child. 


My wee one walked the narrow wall 
(What child but hungers thus to go?), 
Her eyes alert lest she might fall 
»On the rough bouldered pave below. 
At length she stopped, and then her plea, 
As though o’er full of care her cup, 
“Please, Daddy, hold my hand for me, 
So when I walk I can look up.” 


Ah, Father, when we walk the ways 
That teem with pitfalls for our feet, 
That baby plea of bygone days 
Might in our sorest need be meet. 
Tired out with watchfulness and care, 
With strife for paltry bite or sup, 
“Thou hold our hands,’”’ we make our prayer, 
“That while we walk we may look up.” 
—Author Unknown, 


Medicine and Politics. 


GEORGE W. CUTTER, M.D. 


Physicians are advised to keep out of “dirty politics.’’ 
Yet if they should enter that field, they would probably 
improve the situation and raise the standard of legisla- 
tion. As a class they are good citizens, and should be 
placed where they can do the most good. If not states- 
men, they at least understand those questions of public 
health which require state control and supervision. 
The number of problems to be’solved by médical men 
and the number of offices they are most competent to 
fill are constantly increasing. They have shown us how 
to deal with the tuberculosis problem and the typhoid 
problem, and they can also show us how a host of other 
evils that vitally affect the entire population may be 
removed. ‘The State can and should call to its aid those 
best fitted to protect the lives of its citizens and to pre- 
vent the increase of disease, misery, and crime. What 
cannot be done thoroughly by individual effort or by 
a municipality acting alone may be effectively done by 
the State through a concentration of authority in an 
organized campaign against impure water supply, con- 
taminated milk, adulterated foods, and fake medicines, 
as also against the spread of drunkenness, venereal 
disease, and degeneracy. 

Each State, each social system, is responsible, directly 
or indirectly, for its own paupers, criminals, prostitutes, 
and insane. Disease and immorality are often so closely 
related that the social environment that produces the 
one not infrequently develops the other. A_ radical 
change of unhygienic conditions is called for. ‘The latest 
statistics seem to show that crime in this country is 
increasing faster than the population. The city of New 
York, for example, has grown wickeder in the last ten 
years. If fully authorized by the State, a closer medical 
inspection might not only put a stricter quarantine upon 
the admission of diseased and degenerate immigrants, 
but could also reduce the mortality and demoralization 
of the slums. If medical men thus empowered were 
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to abolish the slums and the red-light districts in every 
city, much would be done for the health and happiness 
of all concerned. If the moral and physical plague spots 
could be eliminated, or if they could even be made clean 
and sanitary, the chief sources of social evil would be 
dried up. Morality and self-respect are not found where 
dirt and squalor abound. If half the money that is now 
spent in foreign missions and sectarian schools were de- 
voted to the cleansing of these places, given to the rescue 
not only of the Lord’s poor but also of the devil’s poor, a 
mighty reform would take place. 

It is well known that the tough boy and girl, from whom 
thieves and prostitutes are bred, are the product of the 
slums. If the State were alive to its own interests and 
really wished to get a good return for its money, it would 
authorize a carefully chosen body of medical men to 
begin work at once in these most unpromising quarters. 
Surely, it requires no great gift of prophecy or of states- 
manship to see this. But clearly the future of this 
Commonwealth and the continuance of decent American 
family life depend largely upon some such effort being 
made in this direction. For the sake of the rising genera- 
tion, for the good of the boys and girls now in our public 
schools, a closer medical supervision is called for, that 
they may develop not merely. mental culture but also, 
first of all, a pure, clean, strong physique. Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes went to the root of the matter when he 
said that “to reform a man we should begin with his 
grandfather.”’ 

The fable of the bull will bear repetition: A handsome 
Durham bull was grazing quietly in a clover field, when 
he was observed by a man passing by. ‘The man leaned 
against the fence, gazed at him in great admiration, 
noted all his fine points, and exclaimed: ‘‘What a mag- 
nificent animal! Really nothing could be nearer per- 
fection in his species!’”” ‘The bull raised his head, cast 
a pitying glance at the man, and replied, ‘‘Yes, you poor 
little manikin, I am a fine animal, and if half the pains had 
been taken in selecting your father and mother that were 
taken in raising mine, you’d have been a fine animal 
yourself, instead of a. miserable, measly, two-legged 
nobody.” 

One of the important functions of the State should be to 
protect and improve the human species, and to secure the 
services of those who can best accomplish that end. 

WATERTOWN, Mass. 


The Religion of College Students. 


Religion isa vital interest of college students. Em- 
phasis is on the essentials, on reality, on the life; not 
on rites, ceremonies, antiquities, doctrines. Young men 
think more about religion than is commonly supposed. 
lt is believed that their interest does not run in that 
direction; that they are all life, vivacity, gayety, on 
pleasure bent; that they are light-minded, unrestrained; 
that they regard the religious life as sombre and re- 
stricted. ‘That is true of some that are shallow, of some 
that are conceited and selfish, of some that are immoral. 
But youth is idealistic. It is the young men that see 
visions. Students talk with most earnestness, not of 
sports, though they are earnest enough about sports, but 
of social problems, of politics, of philosophy, of religion. 
Students who have seemed to be external, so to speak, 
are awakened by studies in philosophy, literature, science, 
by great world-movements. Religion used to be shunned. 
Students would not talk about it. They thought of it 
simply as a personal appeal that makes one uncomfort- 
able. ‘There is no shyness now in approach to religion, 
but it is talked of freely. 

The present generation in its attitude toward religion 
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has a decided advantage over preceding generations of — 
the past century. A century ago there was much scepti- 
cism, which invaded the colleges. Miracles were denied; 
the supernatural was flouted; errors of the Bible were 
pointed out. ‘The scoffer was abroad. Students boasted 
that they were infidels, atheists, sceptics. A religious 
student was despised—a goody-goody, flabby, narrow, 
ignorant person. But now a student boasting of his 
unbelief, challenging Christianity, would be considered 
a callow, silly fellow. The very words, “infidel,” 
“sceptic,” “atheist,” have passed out of use. Half a 
century ago there was much doubt concerning religion. 
That time has been called the age of doubt. Evolution 
was making its way, and it seemed to shake the very 
foundations of faith. It did shake and overthrow certain 
notions that were no part of religion, such as the recent 
and instantaneous creation of the world, the origin of 
man and his fall. Spiritual realities were not under- 
mined. ‘The Bible had been regarded as inspired and 
authoritative, every statement the word of God. More 
than once, when I was a pastor, young men said to me, 
“T should like to join the church, but I have doubts; 
I cannot believe the story of Jonah and the whale, nor 
about Adam.” Ingersoll’s stock in trade at that time 
was the mistakes of the Bible, the cruelties of the Israel- 
itish wars, the imprecatory psalms. It was the age of 
doubt. But Biblical criticism treated the Bible as any 
ancient literature is treated. The traditional view of 
authorship, of the history of the Jews, of the earlier books, 
of the historical value of some portions, was modified, . 
and there was a sense of uneasiness. Since many be- 
lieved that the Bible is without errors or mistakes in 
any particular, it was a shock to be told that there are — 
errors. ‘That is all past. Young people of to-day do 
not even know that there was a reaction. ‘They do not 
say, ‘‘I cannot believe this, I cannot believe that.” 
Religion has come to terms with science without loss to _ 
religion. Science is founded on mystery; it can only © 
see the “how” but cannot account for the potencies. 
The spiritual and moral values stand out clear and un- | 
encumbered. ‘The Bible is recovered as religious liter- 
ature: poetry, prophecy, gospel, faith, the Christ. The 
fact is that the younger generation was not brought up 
on the old theology. ‘They would hardly know what one 
is talking about who should use the doctrinal phraseology 
current in former times. . @ 

The note of religion to which students respond is manli- 
ness; positive, healthy, generous, courageous manhood. 
A Christian is one who takes account of whatsoever 
things are true, honorable, just, pure, lovely, of good 
report. The pallid type is not their conception of the 
Christian. Cant, pretence, they will not tolerate. 
Virile character, unsullied honor, magnanimity, courage, 
fill out the ideal of the Christian. Christianity is, to 
students, the religion of service. ‘his is a striking sign 
of the times. To the call to service there is quick re- 
sponse. Students are ready to help. 

Jesus Christ is reverenced. Students see in him the — 
ideal. ‘They do not try to define his person in exact 
terms. He is apprehended, as the world apprehends 
him, as the great friend of all the sons of men, the severe — 
denouncer of social wrong, the self-sacrificing, loving, — 
sympathetic helper, who brings them to God, his Fa her 
and our Father. He inspires courage, honor, faith. He 
is Master. ; ' A 

The college pulpit is a throne of power. The great 
preachers of the country come gladly to colleges with the 
message of truth and righteousness. The student re 
sponds with all his heart; for the intellectual man is the 
spiritual man. Students listen eagerly to preachi 
the real, human Christ and on the service iB 


‘rmons are ethical Yea tat rather than theological. 
Ve do not hear now of revivals of religion in college. 
_ Formerly, when those who are now middle-aged men and 
old men were students, revivals were frequent. It was 
said that at one New England college there had been 
a revival sometime during the residence of every class. 
The day of prayer for colleges was a day set apart when 
the churches prayed that there might be a revival. At 
the college it was a day of solemnity and prayer. The 
unconverted were marked men to be labored with and 
brought to the point of decision. It is not in that way 
that the college or the church now fosters the religious 
life, but rather by instruction, by appeal to manhood, 
to faith, and to service.—George Harris, in Harvard Theo- 
logical Review. 


The Sunset Path. 


When we have lived the threescore years and ten 
That mark the limit of the Psalmist’s praise, 
The years drag through their length of weary days, 
Encoiling all that maketh joy for men. 
How sad and lonely is the journey then, 
As in the woods at autumn, when the ways 
Are strewn with fallen leaves, each step betrays 
The things that fade and turn to dust again. 
But happy still, if on the sunset path 
We see the glory in the western sky; 
And happier, if around the household hearth 
We share the pleasant thoughts of years gone by; 
And happiest, if, in life’s long aftermath, 
We live in other lives, and never die. 
—William Ware Locke. 


Compulsory Training for Service of the State. 


Germany’s preparedness for war rested absolutely 
upon its phenomenal preparedness for ordinary living. 
Bread and shoes, motor cars, telegraphs, and a hundred 
other things were as essential to victory as submarines, 
big Berthas, and trained gunners. We are peculiarly un- 
prepared for efficient care of our citizens even in time of 
peace, and sacrifice an army of innocents every year as 
great as all who perished in our Civil War. We are 
extravagant, wasteful, and our work is unco-ordinated; 
bad politics, apathy, and ignorance threaten our lives, 
our health, and our property a thousand times as much 
as Germany or Japan. — 

Fortunately what we most need for war, we also need 
for peace. Let us work out a systematic plan whereby 
all men shall be better prepared to serve their country, 
and when this is in working order let one adapted to 
women also be developed. The following suggestions 
are offered tentatively for discussion and criticism :— 

First steps to be taken in formulating plans :-— 

A bill to be presented to Congress to appropriate a 
sum not exceeding $100,000 to be spent by a commission 
of twelve persons to serve as volunteers to be appointed 
by the President to study and report upon the best meth- 
_ ods of obtaining a consistent, flexible plan for compulsory 
training for all youths between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-three. The money shall be spent for clerical 
service, travelling expenses, and similar purposes. The 
_ twelve commissioners shall be citizens of the United 
States and shall include (1) the National Commissioner 
‘ Education, (2) an expert in physical training, (3) an 

in rural and agricultural problems, (4) an ex 
the training of the naturalized immigrant, (5 

st oa the conservation of health and i life, (6) oo 
on on technical training i in the mechanic arts, (7) an 
; | transportation, (8) a specialist in 
¢ problems, (9) a director of uni- 
a oad seer in Boy Scout 
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training, (11) an expert in industrial conservation, (12) a 
member of the Department of Commerce and Labor. 

These twelve shall be chosen from different parts of the 
country and shall study the main problem and its appli- 
cation to different types of citizens and to different 
localities. They shall issue questionnaires to well-in- 
formed persons upon the basis of propositions similar to 
the following. Each shall be asked how far he accepts 
the outline as suggested and, in addition, to offer his own 
suggestions. Prizes might be offered for the best essays 
on the whole subject — 

(a) That every citizen should be prepared to give 
service to his country and that to fit him for such service 
as he can best give, his town, his State, and the national 
government should chiefly provide for his preparation. 

(6) This preparation of six months’ training in all, or 
so much time as is required by those who choose military 
training and are fitted for a reserve force, should be divided 
in any one of several periods according to the choice of 
the apprentice. 

(c) Those who choose may take military training. 

(d) All others should be examined physically and be 
given such physical training as they need. All should 
be required to learn to swim, to give first aid to the in- 
jured, and should take part of their training in camps 
and learn camp sanitation. 

(e) All youths before the age of eighteen shall report 
two months in advance to their town authorities, either 
in person or through their parents or guardians, as to 
their age and the kind of course and time that they 
need for this preparation and as to whether it shall be 
divided into one, two, three, or four divisions of time. 

.(f) Those who have not completed the equivalent of a 
grammar school training should give their time to general 
book culture and sloyd, with special reference to practical 
problems, e.g., those who know little English should be 
trained in the vocabulary necessary for their work and 
for good citizenship. 

(1) Optional courses in the theory and practice of 
road-making, running and repairing motor cars and motor 
boats and engines, practice in aviation, ftelegraphy, 
camp cooking, etc., should be offered. 

(2) Science adapted to rural life; blacksmithing, carpen- 
try, forestation and prevention of forest fires, production 
and distribution of dairy products, of poultry; co-opera- 
tive marketing, fish and game conservation, etc. 

(3) Men who have had two or more years of college 
training and have demonstrated their capacity for lead- 
ership over other of these apprentices for three months 
or more may be exempt from the further prescribed 
training. 

The Commission of Twelve shall include in their 
studies the estimated cost of this education, which should 
in no case exceed that paid per capita for military train- 
ing. ‘They should consider how this expense should be 
apportioned to city, State, and nation; how far continua- 
tion instruction courses should be carried on in existing 
buildings; how far students can do practical work and cover 
their living expenses in aiding State and town authorities 
during their apprenticeship, ¢.g., in afforestation, inspec- 
tions, building roads, etc., and what penalties should be 
decreed for failure to register or to do faithful work and 
how far, after this training, the city, State, or nation may 
demand service from those whom it has trained. 

They shall also consider the desirability of engaging 
the army in a series of public works, especially road- 
building, in which those out of work may earn a fair wage 
and receive military training as outlined in the plans for 
an “invincible America,’ published by the Society of 
Constructive Defence, Ridgewood, N.J.—Lucia Ames 


Mead, in The Boston Daily Advertiser. 


The Thinker. 


Back of the beating hammer 

By which the steel is wrought, 
Back of the workshop’s clamor 

The seeker may find the Thought, 
The Thought that is ever master 

Of iron and steam and steel, 
That rises above disaster 

And tramples it under heel! 


Back of the motors humming, 
Back of the belts that sing, 
Back of the hammers drumming, 
Back of the cranes that swing, 
There is the Eye which scans them, 
Watching through stress and strain, 
There is the Mind which plans them— 
Back of the brawn, the Brain! 


Might of the roaring boiler, 
Force of the engine’s thrust, 
Strength of the sweating toiler, 
Greatly in these we trust. 
But back of them stands the Schemer, 
The Thinker who drives things through; 
Back of the job, the Dreamer 
Who’s making the dream come truel 


—Berton Braley, in the Pacific. 


A Great Temperance Victory in 


Alberta. 


“CHARLES F. POTTER. 


Members of the Unitarian Temperance 
Society and other readers of the Christian 
Register may not have heard of our victory 
for temperance in Alberta this summer. The 
reports of the campaign were crowded out 
of most newspapers by the war news at the 
time. ‘The story is of such interest, however, 
that I am sending this brief account in the 
hope that the victory on the frontier may 
encourage the workers in more thickly 
settled parts. 

“Vote Alberta Dry, Twenty-first of 
July” was our slogan, and all churches 
united to make that vigorous prayer come 
true. The campaign was a long one, with 
careful preparation on both sides and a 
growing intensity of excitement toward the 
finish, Province-wide Prohibition won with 
sixty-five per cent. of all votes cast. 

The whole story of the long fight will 
probably never be known, for the humble 
workers for the good cause sent in brief 
reports only, and contented themselves with 
the victory itself as sufficient reward. But 
stories are gradually coming to my attention, 
absolutely vouched for, that would be 
hard to match for real heroism even in the 
Great War itself. Young business men, 
single-handed, went far into the northland 
and put to rout armies of alien and un- 
registered voters who had been marshalled 
by liquor workers at suddenly established 
polling-places. Circuit-riding ministers pre- 
vented dozens of illegal votes from being 
registered. Railroad construction camps are 
relics of ‘‘Forty-niner”’ days as far as morality 
is concerned, yet lone prophets on hand-cars 
entered them, demanded fair play for tem- 
perance, and got it. 

To attempt to chronicle all the absurdi- 
ties and comicalities of the last few weeks 
of the campaign would be quite impossible. 
Mrs. Nellie McClung, our talented Edmon- 
ton author, had adventures that would make 
a volume of their own, and I hope that some 
day she will give them to us in her own 
inimitable style, and tell us how good a bed 
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an automobile seat may make in an emer- 
gency. 

Rumors have reached the city of a queer 
pilgrimage made by a young Methodist 
preacher, a trip that might make old Chaucer 
turn in his grave for very envy. On foot 
from Edson to Jasper, disguised as a per- 
fectly accoutred hobo, hair sticking through 
his hat, toes protruding from his worn-out 
boots, this recent Alberta University Bachelor 
of Arts travelled. His own classmates would 
not have recognized in the ‘“‘tramp’’ the 
Beau Brummel they formerly knew. And 
the disguise did its work. In a certain inn, 
not The Checquers of “Canterbury Tales,” 
two landlords did discuss the ways and 
means of discomfiting the temperance 
reformers. Nothing did they reck of the 
poor wayfarer at the next table. What he 
was drinking in was not the vile five-cent 
beer (suddenly reduced from fifteen for 
election purposes), but the plans for ‘‘plug- 
ging’? the voting lists. And it came to 
pass a short while thereafter that the plot- 
ters found their schemes foiled at every turn. 
They are wondering yet how it happened. 
Meanwhile the young theologue meekly 
preaches the simple gospel every Sunday as 
if he had never known guile in a good cause. 

Another expedition there was to St. 
Albert, in the valley. It is no Blessed Vale, 
and no one dreamed of-carrying it for tem- 
perance, but every vote counts, and to the 
town a small delegation of speakers went, 
including the pastor of the Edmonton Uni- 
tarian church. They went in a _ hired 
livery outfit, and thereby hangs a tale. 
The meeting went off all right with fair 
attendance and a good spirit, although 
somebody had torn down all the placards 
announcing the meeting. An Edmonton 
man offered to take the party back in his 
automobile, an offer gladly accepted, for it 
meant the saving of an hour to busy men. 
It came about, therefore, that the ascent 
of St. Albert hill was made in a more rapid 
fashion than certain parties expected, to 
wit, those who were waiting at the roadside 
with a basket of ancient eggs. A fast- 
moving target is hard to hit, but good 
marksmen can do it, and they did. The 
occupants of the back seat of the car were 
well decorated. “Shrapnel!” said the French 
orator of the party, as he viewed his bespat- 
tered and ruined clothes. ‘‘’The usual rotten 
arguments of those who defend the liquor 
business,’’ said another. 

Among the varied tactics of the liquor 
party was the importation from Chicagaq of 
an orator named Windle. The quickest and 
wittiest bit of platform repartee that ever 
came to my attention was at one of the 
numerous times when a local temperance 
champion, Rev. F. W. Patterson, “‘took the 
wind out of Windle,” and wrote an ‘‘S” 
before that gentleman’s name. The man 
from Chicago was doing his prettiest on 
the theme that prohibition is wrong in 
principle. To strengthen his argument he 
referred to a Bible story, a rather dangerous 
experiment when a student of the calibre of 
Patterson was in the house. 

“Why,” said Mr. Windle, “everything 
went along beautifully in the Garden of 
Eden until prohibition came in. Adam and 
Eve lived happily until the Lord told them 
they mustn’t touch the fruit of a certain 
tree. Of course they raced for it, and 
Eve beat him to it, and then the trouble 


began, all on account of prohibition, which 
is wrong in principle.” 

When Mr. Patterson’s turn came, he said 

slowly :— : 
' “My friend has omitted one important de- 
tail in the story of Adam and Eve. Every- 
thing was pleasant in Eden before the pro- 
hibition was made, and everything was 
pleasant after it was made. Adam and 
Eve both behaved themselves until a trav- 
elling serpent came along and said, ‘ Prohibi- 
tion is wrong in principle,’ then the trouble 
commenced.”’ 

It was such counter-assaults as these that 
helped win the great battle. The Unita- 
rian “‘missionary’”? to Edmonton was able 
to be of some service in the every-house 
canvass and in the street lectures conducted 
during the long light evenings of this high 
latitude where wé can read our newspapers 
out-of-doors in summer at ten o’clock. We 
would have used the automobile stereopticon 
idea, but it never got dark enough. 

The temperance victory was hailed with 
delight, but a by-product of the campaign 
was equally important to Unitarianism. 
Liberal religion was before viewed with 
considerable suspicion in the city, especially 
by the members of other churches and the 
ministers. Now it is recognized as one of 
the religious forces in the city. 

All our temperance difficulties are not 
over, as the bill does not go into effect 
until next year, and we have thousands of 
soldiers quartered in the city for the winter; 
but a committee of ministers was able to 
obtain from the military authorities an order 
which secures a nearly complete prohibition 
of the purchasing of liquor by soldiers. 
The Attorney-General’s department is co- 
operating; and our city presents the most 
unusual spectacle of a place of sixty thou- 
sand people, with’four thousand soldiers in 
training, many of them young Western hot- 
bloods, and yet a drunken soldier is almost 
never seen. 

Alberta sends Massachusetts temperance 
workers good-cheer. 

EpMontTon, ALBERTA. 


Stil at Large. 


If in the past fourteen months we have 
cut out two ‘‘somewhats” from the manu- 
scripts accepted, we have cut out twenty 
thousand. The number of times the words 
“so”. and ‘‘such” lacking any “that” 
to follow have either had the necessary 
“that” supplied or been deleted is beyond 
calculation. The habit of 
something was ‘‘so sweet” or ‘‘so clever” 
without adding how sweet or how clever 
is not confined to women writers. We 
have, too, consistently discouraged the use 
of ‘‘individual”’ in place of ‘‘man,” ‘‘woman,” 
or ‘‘person.” 


wager, allowed it to be used in these columns, 


for “good,” ‘‘exceptional,” or “‘unusual’’; — 


while ‘“‘rather unique” or “almost unique 
have not been spared correction. In 
same way, “‘perfect’’ to us has always mi 
perfect. A thing can no more be ‘almost 
perfect” than it can be ‘‘almost infinite.’ 
We admit, however, that we have someti 
passed the use of “singular” for “unusu 
and o} “singularly” for “very.” on. 


saying that 


“Unique’”’ to us means “‘the 
only one in the world”; we, have never, we 


} ee, 
eich is excellent excels every- 
4 oe of its kind, but even Academy re- 


_ viewers have an idea that the word means 
+, ~ nothing more than ‘“‘ good.” 


_ [This note appeared first in the London 

_ Academy, but it might have been written by 

any careful editor. One wonders, incident- 
ally, how many times a week the writer 
transposed the word ‘‘only” to its proper 
place, how many times he deleted ‘‘and”’ 
at the beginning of a sentence, and how 
often he cut out a superfluous “‘very.’’] 


Literature. 


SvuBJECT AND OpyectT. By Rev. Johnston 
E. Walker. West Newton, Pa.: Johnston & 
Penney. $1.40.—Mr: Walker writes with 
vigor and clearness. His purpose is to 
establish the reality of the soul as a perma- 
nent substance, and of our knowledge of the 
world as something external to ourselves. 
Truth he maintains is the correspondence of 
thought with its object, which may be an 
extra-mental reality. He is thus a neo- 
realist, though perhaps not just of the type 
generally so known. Naturally he takes 
James for his principal antagonist. But it 
does not seem to the reviewer that he ade- 
quately sets forth the position he combats. 
Speaking generally, James regards the mind 
as an apperceptive mass, of which the imme- 
diate thought is the top layer and dominat- 
ing reality. It thus appropriates to itself 
- the remaining mass. From this mass, bow- 
ever, other elements may be lost by forget- 
fulness, so that at the expiration of a certain 
period the mass may contain entirely differ- 
ent material than that which constituted it 
at the beginning of the period. ‘This makes 
an ego with sufficient permanence to be 
called a substance, which is all that Mr. 
Walker contends for in this book, though 
doubtless it is not all that he desires to main- 
tain. Nevertheless, the writer’s contribu- 
tion is in our opinion of real value. It is of 
the kind that James himself would have 
welcomed as coming from outside academic 
circles and calling attention to neglected 
factors in the problems which the recognized 
leaders are considering. Here it is the claims 
of common sense for the reality of the things 
with which it deals, both subjects and ob- 
jects. Until philosophy gains recognition as 
the interpreter of common sense rather than 
as its despiser, it cannot hope for widespread 
recognition. 


_ Tue Universa, Kinsurp. By J. Howard 
Moore. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co.— 
The kinship between man and all other 
forms of sentient life is here traced, in its 
physical, psychical, and ethical aspects. The 
author’s thesis is well stated in the lines 
from Boyesen which are quoted on the title- 
— 


“A. sacred kinship I would not forego 
on Bin ds me to all erative.” 


| development is brought out. 
}conclusions may well be given to young 


times aad more. in a|processes, and the deeper implications of 


the facts of development, will have their 
bearing on man’s ethical ideals and his con- 
duct. He -seeks to give the reader ‘“‘that 
conception which recognizes earth-life as a 
single process, world-wide and immortal, 
every part related and akin to every other 
part, and each generation linked to an 
unending posterity.”” He states a rule of 
life for one who realizes that kinship: ‘‘ Act 
toward others as you would act toward a 
part of your own self.”” So he would have 
us all true to the spirit of universal com- 
passion; and he wisely looks toward the 
long future, when the world, steadily grow- 
ing better, shall be redeemed by the spirit of 
sympathy and fraternity for all sentient 
life. One may well hope that the demand 
for this book will be large enough to con- 
vince its author that he is mistaken when 
he states, in his preface, that men as a rule 
do not care to improve. 


Tse STRUGGLE BETWEEN SCIENCE AND 
SUPERSTITION. By Arthur M. Lewis. Chi- 
cago: Charles H. Kerr & Co.—This is the 
seventh volume in a series giving the lecture 
courses delivered at Garrick Theatre during 
the past nine years. In the opening chapter 
the author definitely states that he uses the 
word “superstition”? as indicating what is 
generally meant by religion, and the antag- 
onists brought sharply into opposition are 
the spirit of science and the spirit of religion. 
Naturally, it is the crude and repulsive feat- 
ures of religion which are chosen for this 
purpose; but there is no hint of a finer re- 
ligious quality which has manifested itself 
in human life. Most of the chapters give 
a survey of historical incidents where scien- 
tific truth and organized religion have come 
into conflict. Bruno and Galileo are fully 
treated. Doubtless the historical facts are 
accurately presented. However, the author 
frankly states in his preface that he foresees 
a keen and bitter struggle in the near future 
between the representatives of superstition 
and the champions of social progress, and 
intends this little book to serve as a weapon 
in the hands of the latter. This being his 
motive, we may be sure that nothing in the 
story which might make the weapon less 
effective is presented. The book is purely 
the work of a partisan. 


SAVAGE SuRVIVALS. By John Howard 
Moore. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co,— 
This is an exceedingly valuable book which 
may well be put into the hands of young 
people. The material was originally de- 
livered as lectures in the Crane Technical 
High School. The origin of domesticated 
animals is shown, and the information im- 
parted is happily concluded with a brief 
statement revealing the kinship of human 
beings with these lower races and the sort 
of treatment which should be given them. 
The wild survivals in these animals occupy 
the second chapter, and the transformations 
yet to be looked for in both plant and animal 
world, of which Burbanks, miracles are only 
the beginning, are indicated. In the same 
way, the origin of higher peoples and the 
savage survivals in them are treated; and 
the ethical bearing of the history of human 
The author’s 


people at a time when war tends to encourage 
and cultivate the savage instincts which still 
persist in human nature. 


A COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL ACCORDING 
TO Mark. By Prof. M. W. Jacobus, D.D., 
Hartford Theological Seminary. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 80 cents net.— 
This is a good usable commentary for Sun- 
day-school workers or for any student of the 
Gospel of Mark. It is one of the volumes 
of the series named The Bible for Home and 
School, prepared under the editorial super- 
vision of Dr. Shailer Mathews, of which a 
dozen volumes have now been issued. ‘The 
aim of the series is to place before the gen- 
eral reader the assured results of modern 
Biblical scholarship. Text and notes are 
on the same page, both in type large enough 
to be easily read. The introductions are 
scholarly and concise. In form and content 
the notes are well adapted to the general 
reader as well as to the careful student. 


Magazines. 


In the May American Magazine are the 
opening chapters of Philip Curtiss’ new serial 
“Between Two Worlds,” a love story of stage 
and society people. ‘Courtesy in Busi- 
ness,” by Fred C. Kelly, proves that polite- 
ness pays actual dividends. “A Daring 
Baseball Prediction”’ is made by Hugh S. 
Fullerton, foremost authority on baseball, 
who tells why the Red Sox will win the 1916 
World’s Championship. ‘‘Kentucky,” by 
Irvin S. Cobb, gives an amusing account of 
the Blue Grass and Moonshine Country. 
“Better Doctoring for Less Money” is con- 
tinued by Dr. Richard C. Cabot. ‘‘ Have 
I Missed or Escaped Something?’’ by U. S. 
Congressman Edward J. King of Illinois, is the 
story of a man who asks if his difficulties were 
a handicap or a benefit. ‘‘Have’You Made 
Your Will?” by Frederick Halsey, and di- 
rections for making it, by Charles S. Cutting, 
give valuable information on a duty that is 
often shirked by business men. “Plays 
Worth Seeing,’ by Walter Prichard Eaton, 
is a critical discussion of the present dra- 
matic productions. Fiction is contributed by 
Henry Wallace Phillips, Jack Lait, John A. 
Moroso, Philip Curtiss, Olive Higgins Prouty, 
and Leila Burnham Wells. There are the 
results of two prize contests. ‘‘Habits” 
and “‘Interesting People’ include articles by 
Dr. Edwin F. Bowers and Oswald Garrison 
Villard. 


Books Received. 


From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
My Fourteen Months At The Front. By William J. 
Robinson. $1.00. 


From Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
The Meaning of Personal Life. By Newman Smith. 


$2.00 net. i : 
Nan of Music Mountain. By Frank H. Spearman. $1.35. 


Music Received. 


From William A. Pond & Co., New York. 
The Fountain. For the piano. By Aronson. 
My Dream Thou Art. Baritone Solo and Chorus. By J. 
O. Metzger. 
Seek ye the andl: Anthem, By Allemong. 
Pussy’s in the Well. For mixed voices. By Nevin. 
Sweet is Thy Mercy, Lord. Anthem. By Allemong. 
Lord of our Life. Anthem. By ai 
This is the Day. Chorus. By Eva 
Saviour, Thy hildren Keep. Achim By Allemong. 


The Dome, 
The Weather. 


When I wake up and see the sun 

I clap my hands and say, “What fun! 
I'll take my dollies out to play.” 

I dearly love a sunny day. 


When I wake up and see the snow, 

I laugh again, for then I know 
There’s sliding, coasting, skating, too. 
I love a snowy day, don’t you? 


But when I wake and see the rain, 
Do you suppose that I complain? 
Indeed I don’t, for then, you see, 
Mamma reads “Little Folks” to me. 
—May Ellis Nichols, in Little Folks. 


Betty, Billy, Bruno, and the Little 


Blue Bowl. 


MINNIE L. UPTON. 


In a cozy-looking little brown house, out 
cheerful- 
looking little blue bowl, and. it belongs—or 
cheerful-looking little 


in the country, there is a round, 


belonged—to a round, 
girl named Betty—Betty Brown. 


Betty’s Grandmother Goldsmith brought 
the little blue bowl to her when she was a 
very little girl—brought it from far across 


the sea to the little home where Betty lives, 


with her father and mother and little brother 
the old 


Billy, and big, 
Newfoundland. 
Betty always had her cereal in it at break- 


bouncing Bruno, 


fast time, and her soup at noon, and her 


This little blue 
and 
and 


bread and milk at night. 
bowl has queer-looking trees on it, 
oddly dressed people, with funny caps, 
their hair down their backs in braids, and 
there were blue bridges over blue water, and 
blue birds flying here and there. So you see 
it is, indeed, a very cheerful-looking little 
bowl. It did not match the breakfast dishes, 
or the dinner dishes, or the tea dishes very 
well; but Betty was so sure that everything 
—cereal and soup and bread and milk— 
tasted so much better in that bowl than in 
anything else that mother always let her use 
it. 

Betty is a very generous little girl, usually, 
but she did not like to Jet any one else use 
the little blue bowl—not even baby brother 
Billy, whom she loves so much that she 
is always ready to take care of him, even 
when the other girls want her to come and 
play. Yes, Betty was willing to lend any- 
thing but the little blue bowl. 

One spring day, when Betty was nine years 
old and Billy was three, she was amusing him 
beside the brook that ran through the pasture 
and grove away down back of the house. 
Suddenly two bluebirds flashed by, and flew 
out of sight among the trees, Betty was 
eager to see where they went, for she thought 
that then she could tell where they would 
build their nest. So she told Billy to stay 
right on the big flat rock where the rock-ferns 
grew, and not go one bit nearer the brook. 
Then away she ran. She did not expect to 
be gone more than a minute; but the birds 
flew, and flew, and she followed on so eagerly 
that she forgot all about Billy till she heard 
him scream. ‘Then she heard Bruno bark. 
But it sounded far away from the brook. 


Oh, how fast she ran back over the knolls! |” 


It seemed to her that she would never get 
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back to Billy! Finally she could see ie big 
flat fern-rock—but no Billy! She ran toward 
the brook, which flowed deep and wide with 
spring rains. 

There, in the deepest place, many rods 
below the big rock, was Bruno, starting for 
shore, with Billy held high above the water. 

“O Billy! O Bruno!” cried Betty; and 
that was all she could say. She took Billy 
in her arms, and she and Bruno ran all the 
way across the pasture to the house. 

“O Billy! O Betty!” cried mother; 
that was all she could say. 

Billy was beginning to cry, which was a 
very good sign. Probably his thick coat had 
held him up so that his head was not under 
water, and Bruno had reached him just in 
time. Between them, Betty and her mother 
undressed Billy, and put him in a hot bath, 
and rubbed his chubby arms and legs, and 
coaxed him to drink hot broth, and soon he 
was laughing and playing again. 

“But, oh,” sobbed Betty, “if it hadn’t 
been for Bruno—dear, faithful old Bruno!”’ 

Then, without saying a word to any one, 
she ran to the pantry, and soon she came out 
with her little blue bowl. 

‘“Mother,”’ she said, ‘‘I want Bruno to have 
rae 

So now Bruno drinks his warm milk in the 
precious little blue bowl, and Betty enjoys 
seeing him use it very, very much better than 
she ever enjoyed using it herself. 

One day a visitor from the city saw Bruno 
drinking his milk. 

‘Why,’ she exclaimed, ‘‘how can you let a 
dog drink from such a valuable bowl? That 
bowl is worth fully five dollars!” 

“T didn’t know it was worth so much,” 
said Betty, ‘‘but it makes no difference. I 
wish it were worth ten timesas much! Then 
it would not be half good enough for dear old 
Bruno!” 

“No, indeed!” said mother. 

When the visitor heard the story, she 
agreed with them. 


la little re out a you ‘think Phoebe are 
for that when mother called, “The 
you, Phoebe dear; you have made th 
whole morning easier’? She did not tak 
the checked apron off, for she knew that 
mother was hurrying to find time to pol- 
ish the silver. It was a slow, tedious task, 
but mother had said to Nora, ‘I must try 
to do it.” 
Phoebe knew why. Uncle Matthew was 
coming to spend a whole week with mother. 
Uncle Matthew was the brother mother 
loved so dearly and had not seen since he 
went away to a far country. 
In a short time the silver knives and forks 
and spoons were spread on the kitchen table, 
and how they began to shine! First, a dab 
of powder on the soft chamois cloth, then 
round and round went Phcebe’s fingers; 
not a dark stain escaped her notice. 
Suddenly the door opened. ‘‘Look at 
your hands. They’re as black as a piece of 
coal.’”” Mabel had come in. As she spoke 
she rolled her own dimpled hands in her white 
apron. 
“Tt’ll all come off,’’ laughed Phcebe. 
“Well, I wouldn’t do that for any one. I 
thought you’d be ready to come out to play 
by this time.” 
It did take a good deal of scouring to take 
the stains away from the fingers when the 
bright silver was laid away in its place; but 
do you think Phoebe cared after she heard 
mother say to Nora: ‘‘See what the child 
has done! ey 


and 


She is a little treasure! 

The clock on the kitchen mantel warned 
Nora that dinner-time was coming, and 
she cried: ‘“‘What shall I do? The vegeta- 
bles are not ready. The baking and the 
extra work have made me late.” 

“Tl peel the potatoes, Nora. 
It was little Phoebe who spoke. 

“You, child! They’ll stain your hands 
again.” 

“Oh, the stain will all come off.’ Soon 
Phoebe was seated on the low kitchen stool, 
with a pan in her lap almost as big as herself. 

Again Mabel popped her head through 
the kitchen doorway. ‘‘Well, you’re the 
queerest girl!’’ she called. 

“Queer girl, indeed!’’ snorted Nora. 
“Never a wee bit of help have ye given 
your mother and she as busy as Pheebe’s.” 

Uncle Matthew came, and Phoebe soon 
found him to be as dear an uncle as mother 
had said. He had the strangest way of 
looking at one. Phoebe said to herself, 
“T believe he can almost see what I think.” — 
Of course this was not quite true, but cer- 
tainly Uncle Matthew was very wise. He 
was so wise that it was not long before he 
understood just why Phoebe’s mother was so- 
gay and happy and rested, and why Mabel’s | 
mother sometimes seemed almost too tired to 
smile. 

Both little cousins wondered when, the 
day before he went away, he caught the 
small hands in his big one; side by si 
they rested; Mabel’s soft, dimpled, wh 
ones, and Pheebe’s roughened and 


Let me.” 


Clean Hands. 


Mother’s checked kitchen apron reached 
from Phcebe’s chin to her toes, and she stood 
on a wooden stool as she washed the dishes. 
But even though she was such a little girl, 
her hands worked so quickly in the warm 
suds, and the dishes were so clean as she 
placed them in the rinsing pan, that any one 
would have said: ‘Ah, this is not the first 
time that Phoebe has washed dishes for 
her mother. She has learned how by doing 
it very often.”’ And as Phoebe worked she 
sang so merrily that any one would say, 
‘Phoebe likes to help her mother, even though 
the work is dish-washing.”’ 

While she was still singing, the door opened 
and Mabel peeped in. Mabel was Aunt 
Mabel’s little daughter and Phcebe’s cousin. 

“Oh, how can you sing when you wash that 
greasy pan? Ugh, the thought of how your 
hands feel makes me creep,’’ and Mabel 
looked at her own pretty hands. “I will not 
wash dishes.” 

“But to-day is Saturday, and Nora can- 
not do more than the baking. It is moth- 
er’s busy day, and she needs help.” Phcebe 
polished till the pan shone. 

“Well, I wouldn’t do it,’’ Mabel cried, and 
ran away. : 

When the dishes were all put away on 
the pantry shelf, the small hands did look | 


said :-— 


“Beautiful hands are those that do 
Work that is earnest and brave and 
Moment by moment the long day th 


“It’s a big mistake to think that lovi 
work makes them wely, my alll 
The next day, vy when Un 


a soe 
, a ee ae 


‘kissed Phoebe good-by, he pinned a beau- 
ful gold and pearl pin under her chin as 
he whispered, “‘A badge of honor for the 
little maiden whose hands and heart are 
pure and clean and good and beautiful, 
because they are ready to give loving ser- 
vice.” —The Canadian Baptist. 


Billy Boy’s Garden. 


One fine spring morning when the green 
grass blades were standing stiff and straight 
on the lawn, and the dandelions were bob- 
bing their yellow heads about, Billy Boy 
said :— 

“OQ mother dear, you have a beautiful 
garden with rose-bushes and tulips and 
crocuses, and all lovely things in it. And 
the farmer across the road has harnessed 
his horses to his plough. I wish I could 
have a little garden all my very, very own.” 

Then mother dear, who had on her garden 
hat and her garden gloves, and was clipping 
rose-bushes with her big shears, said:— 

“Here are some beans, and here is a paper 
of marigold seed, Billy Boy. You may 
have the sunny south corner by the fence 
for your very, very own little garden, but 
be sure you take good care of it, like a real 
gardener.” 

So Billy Boy put on his blue jean overalls, 
and took his beans and his marigold seed, 
and started down the path to make a garden. 

As he went, he saw a garden rake lying 
by the side of the path, and—was it not 
strange?—the rake stood up, and said in a 
thin, scrapy voice,— 

“Where are you going so early in the 
morning, Billy Boy?”’ 

“To the sunny south corner by the fence,”’ 
said Billy Boy, ‘‘to make a little garden.” 

_ “May I go with you, Billy Boy?” asked 
the rake. 

“Can you do anything to help me?” 
asked Billy Boy. 

“T can clear away the sticks, the stones, 
and the brush,”’ said the rake. 

“Then you may come, too, 
Boy. 

So Billy Boy and the beans and the mari- 
gold seed and the rake went on together 
until they nearly tumbled over a little spade 
which stood in the path directly in front 
of them. 

“Where are you going, 
asked the spade in a deep, gruff voice. 

“To the sunny south corner by the fence 
to make a little garden,” said Billy Boy. 

“May I go with you, Billy Boy?” asked 
the spade. 

“Can you do anything to help me?” asked 
Billy Boy. 

“T can dig the earth and make holes for 
your beans and your marigold seed,’’ said 
the spade. 

“Then you may come, too,” said Billy 
Boy. 

So Billy Boy and the beans and the mari- 
gold seed and the rake and the spade went 
on together until they came suddenly upon 
a little hoe leaning up against an apple-tree 
r by the edge of the path. 
aes oh you going, Billy Boy?” asked 
the hoe in voice. 
eT th SS naTiaaMineses’by the fence,” 
ai 1 Billy Boy, “to make a little garden.” 
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I can keep the weeds from choking your 
beans and your marigolds,” said the hoe. 

“Then you may come, too,’ said Billy 
Boy. “i 

So Billy Boy and the beans and the mari- 
gold seed, and the rake, the spade, and the 
hoe went on together until they nearly 
stepped upon a fat green toad who sat 
winking and blinking in the path. 

“‘Wherte are you going, Billy Boy?” asked 
the fat green toad in a thick, rough voice. 

“To the sunny south corner by the fence 
to make a little garden,” said Billy Boy. 

“May I go with you, Billy Boy?” asked 
the toad. 

“Can you do anything to help?” asked 
Billy Boy. 

“T can catch the creeping, crawling bugs 
that would eat your beans and your mari- 
golds,’’ said the fat green toad, “‘and I can 
watch the garden at night.” 

“Then you may come, too,” 
Boy.: 

So Billy Boy and the beans and the mari- 
gold seed, the rake, the spade, and the hoe 
went on together, and the fat green toad 
hopped along beside until they came to the 
sunny south corner by the fence. 

Then the rake cleared away the sticks, 
the stones, and the brush. The spade dug 
the earth, and made holes for the beans and 
the marigold seed. The rain watered the 
garden, and the sunshine warmed it. The 
hoe kept away the weeds. The fat green 
toad ate all the creeping, crawling bugs, 
and kept watch at night. Then Billy Boy 
had a little garden, all his very, very own.— 
Carolyn SS. Bailey, in the Kindergarten Re- 
view. 


said Billy 


Stevenson’s Kindness. 


Robert Louis Stevenson detested cruelty, 
and many pretty instances are related of his 
thoughtfulness and kindness of heart. Once, 
at Pitlochrie, the great novelist interfered 
to stop the ill-treatment of a dog. ‘‘What 
business is it of yours?’’ the man retorted 
roughly. ‘He ain’t your dog.” 

“No, but he’s God’s dog,’’ Stevenson de- 
clared stoutly, ‘‘and I’m here to protect him.” 


He Changed His Name. 


When as a little girl of ten I lived in Dela- 
ware I found a schoolmate who resembled 
so closely a favorite cousin of mine that I 
took a great fancy to her, and we immedi- 
ately became inseparable. This little girl 
was one of seven children, and the family 
was rather poor, but extremely interesting. 
The children were both bright and refined. 
The two smallest children were boys—Leland 
and Thomas, aged at that time five and 
three. Thomas was better looking, but 
Leland was very smart. 

On the corner big, fat Mr. Spicer kept his 
little candy shop—a great attraction for us 
all, and very much of an attraction for 
Leland and Thomas, who had few pennies 
to spend. 

One day the two boys were sent to the 
shop on an errand, and there a great thing 
happened. When Mr. Spicer learned that 
the little blond, curly-headed youngster’s 
name was Thomas, he stuck out his elbows 
and beamed at him with interest. 

“Tomas!” he exclaimed, ‘‘why, that’s 
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my name, too!’’ and he popped a candy into 
his mouth. 

Leland was very sad. He went home and 
thought and thought. Of all hard luck his 
was the worst—to be named Leland! Why, 
hardly anybody was named Leland, and ab- 
solutely no one who kept a candy shop. 

At last he had an inspiration. Hurrying 
over to Mr. Spicer’s, he burst into the shop 
and astonished that good man by saying: 
“My name’s Thomas, too. I’ve changed 
it!” Needless to say, he got the candy.— 
The Christian Work. 


Speed and Endurance of Dogs. 


Few people realize of what remarkable 
speed dogs are capable. Some statistics in 
regard to this have been gathered by M. 
Dusolier, a French scientist. After point- 
ing out the marvellous endurance shown by 
little fox terriers who follow their masters 
patiently for hours, while the latter are rid- 
ing on bicycles or in carriages, he says that 
even greater endurance is shown by certain 
wild animals that are akin to dogs. ‘Thus, 
the wolf can run between fifty and sixty miles 
in one night; and an arctic fox can do quite 
as well, if not better. 

Eskimo and Siberian dogs can travel forty- 
five miles on the ice in five hours, and there is 
a case on record in which a team of Eskimo 
dogs travelled six and a half miles in twenty- 
eight minutes. According to M. Dusolier, 
the speed of the shepherd dogs, and those 
used on hunting ranges, is from ten to fifteen 
yards asecond. English setters and pointers 
hunt at the rate of eighteen to nineteen miles 
an hour, and they can maintain this speed 
for at least two hours. Foxhounds are 
extraordinarily swift, as is proved by the 
fact that a dog of this breed once beat a 
thoroughbred horse, covering four miles in 
six and a half minutes, which was at the rate 
of nearly eighteen yards a second. Grey- 
hounds are the swiftest of all four-footed 
creatures, and their speed may be regarded 
as equal to that of carrier pigeons. English 
greyhounds, which are used for coursing, are 
able to cover, at full gallop, a space between 
eighteen and twenty-three yards every sec- 
ond. 


A little boy, returning from school the first 
day after vacation, was asked if everything 
was satisfactory, as his supplies were all new. 
He replied, ‘‘Everything is all right but the 
ruler; that makes bow-legged lines every 


time.” 
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Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
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assistance to = ood — in oa ere in 
homes more or less permanent, acco: to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
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establish one on the lake shore in connection 
with the new Field Museum, to be opened 
at the same time. ‘This will not be as ac- 
cessible as it was at the Art Institute, but it 
will be within visiting distance of the centre 
of the city, F. Le B. 


The Church of the Disciples, Boston. 


The week’s celebration of the seventy- 
fifth anniversary, April 9 to 16, has brought 
to the congregation great refreshment. 
The Guild Pilgrimage on April 9, taken in 
the driving snow, culminated in the singing 
of hymns at the homes of Miss Lilian Free- 
man Clarke and Miss Annette P. Rogers. 
The Charles Gordon Ames Brotherhood 
meeting was instructed and enlivened by 
an illuminating address upon James Free- 
man Clarke by Rev. Edward A. Horton. 
At this meeting Mr. Horton presented to 
the church a framed copy of a quotation 
about ‘‘Books,” taken from the writings 
of James Freeman Clarke, which he had 
obtained in London. Mr. Horton expressed 
his own sense of indebtedness to Dr. Clarke 
in the years of his own early ministry. 

The Alliance on Tuesday, April 11, brought 
a large number of invited guests to hear 
Mrs. Beatley speak of the church and its 
ministers. Miss Helen I. Allen spoke of the 
Indiana Place Chapel, Miss Eva Channing 
gave reminiscences of Miss Anna Parsons, 
and Mrs. Ames paid a glowing tribute to 
Mary Hemenway. At the luncheon which 
followed there was a lovely glow of apprecia- 
tion and fellowship. 

Fair skies on Wednesday evening glad- 
dened the happy company that gathered 
ffom near and far to enjoy a social hour, 


scattered neighborhoods to take up the work. 
Another discovers and promotes skilled 
workers in hand-work, contributing the re- 
sults of their labors at the Art Institute and 
often finding lucrative employment for them; 
another induced the School Board to co- 
operate with them and send classes of pupils 
and teachers to ‘the art galleries, under 
leadership of one of the officials who are 
always on hand for such classes, for clubs, 
ete.; another has charge of legislative busi- 
ness and has some influence at the state 
capitol. Each year this society purchases 
one work of art and offers a prize for portraits. 
In 1915 prizes were also given for sculpture 
and for a group of pictures by one artist. 
Others will be offered as occasion requires. 

Among the reforms proposed, and in part 
effected, is the eliminating of inartistic bill- 
boards; at present their entire elimination 
seems impossible. This League does not 
limit its interests to the city, but includes 
the State of Illinois. The present member- 
ship includes over three hundred of our 
leading citizens—over seventy associate clubs. 

The Out-door Art League has the satis- 
faction now of reporting that the forest 
reserve of lands surrounding Chicago, still 
in a semi-wild state, has been secured, after 
years of work and many disappointments. 
Several other associations assisted in creating 
a public demand strong enough to overcome 
political inertia and private greed. To be 
sure, it is now the prey of Cook County 
political grafters, but even they cannot ruin 
it entirely, as private interests were doing. 
On Arbor Day this League sent quantities 
of flowers to schools for the deaf in different 
parts of the city, in addition to their usual 
activities. 

The Public School Art Society was or- 
ganized in 1895 ‘‘to create in our public 
schools an environment that would give 
to the children high ideals.’ Over $25,000 
have been spent already for works of art 
and placed in the least attractive schools, 
in the more neglected districts, over one 
hundred in all, while seven school buildings 
have had their walls decorated, curtains and 
draperies hung, and have been otherwise 
beautified. Loan collections of paintings 
are also kept moving from one building to 
another, with some one whose duty it is to 
explain them to the pupils. 

This city is the first to include in its budget 
an appropriation for municipal art. This 
year the appropriation of last year, $4,500, 
was duplicated. This fund is used for the 
purchase of works of art to be loaned to the 
schools and other centres desiring them. As 
this collection increases it will become most 
valuable. 

The Ferguson fund for larger stitidees in 
the parks has already furnished the beautiful 
group “The Five Great Lakes,”’ just south 
of the Art Museum, by Lorado Taft, and he 
is still working on the next group, for one 
of the outside parks, that promises to be as 
fine. 

Last month about seventy small tanks 
containing living examples of fish native 
to this locality, also vegetation belonging 
with them, were installed at the Art Institute. 
Over 100,000 persons visited this exhibit 
during the two weeks it was open, half of 
whom were public school children. There 
were 15,000 the first Sunday. This assured 
the committee in charge that Chicago de- 
sires an aquarium, and the plan now is to 
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The Fellowship Club is one of the most 
vigorous departments of the work of the 
Third Unitarian Church of Chicago. This 
Club meets regularly every Monday evening. 
The programmes for April have been reading 
“Mary Goes First,’ and Bernard Shaw’s 
“Arms and the Man.’”’ A lady physician, 
member of the society, gave a paper on 
“Recent Advances in Medical Science,” 
and another spoke on ‘‘ Proportional Repre- 
sentation.”” These meetings are open to 
all, and the discussions are animated and 
interesting. They are preceded by a book 
review by the minister, Dr. Rowena Morse 
Mann. The books reviewed this month 
have been “On the Understanding of the 
German Mind,” by John Dewey; “Psy- 
chology of Religious Belief,” by Pratt; 
“Sex and Society,’ by W. D. Thomson; 
“America and World Peace,” by Norman 
Angell; and ‘‘Modern Russia,” by Gregor 
Alexinsky. These cover a wide field each 
month and are most stimulating. 

Such is the ardor of the ‘‘Third Church 
Players,” a dramatic circle of the young 
people, that they have recently obtained 
permission from the trustees to erect a most 
charming stage, adding to, rather than de- 
tracting from, the appearance of the large 
church parlors. This circle will present in 
May ‘“‘How the Vote was Won.” 

Dr. Mann’s sermon topics for April were: 
“Religious Fellowship—Exclusive and In- 
clusive,” “‘A Lenten Reflection,’ ‘‘Serious- 
ness,” “‘The Last Enemy to be Destroyed 
is Death,” and “Rejoice! Rejoice!” 

The Unity Church Men’s Club enjoyed 
the usual good dinner in the church parlors 
on April 12, after which Mr. Frank W. Smith, 
secretary of the Corn Exchange National 
Bank, gave a most interesting address, 
“Reminiscences of Early Chicago.” He 
began with the very early days, including 
war times, the Chicago fire, and more recent 
events, with illustrations of buildings past 
and present. His reminiscences extended 
back to the time when 12th Street was the 
way-off-southern limits of the city and the 
river was the western boundary. Mr. 
Hawley’s sermon topics for April were: 
“Search of Self,’ ‘‘Expanding Priesthood,” 
“Hero Worship,’ ‘‘Perennial Hope,’ and 
“Heavenly Ascensions.”’ 

As the season of club and society activities 
draws to a close and reports of work done are 
being read and published by the officers in 
charge, one is filled with wonder, not un- 
mixed with awe, at the results of the un- 
selfish, enthusiastic labors on different lines. 
Chicago has a right to be proud of her advance 
in the field of art. We have a Municipal 
Art League, the Woman’s Out-door Art 
League already referred to, the Public 
School Art Society, the Friends of American 
Art, and a city art commission for three years, 
besides other minor associations. 

The Municipal Art League was organized 
in 1900 by friends who saw the need of active 
work in the desire to make a Chicago beau- 
tiful, and to extend the influence of the Art 
Institute. The objects of the association are 
“To promote civic Art and Art Craftsman- 
ship and to stimulate civic pride in the care 
and improvement of public and private 
property.” Among the committees one 
takes charge of tree-planting and street 
improvements, arousing the residents in far- 


Church historian, give charming reminis- 
cences of Indiana Place Chapel days, to 
enjoy the friendly presence and kindly 
words of Mr, Eliot C. Clarke, to respond to 
the appreciation of Mrs. Edith Ames Crosby 
as she spoke -delightfully of the life-work of 
her father, to rejoice in the noble tribute 
paid by Mr. Edward A. Church to the two 
ministers ‘‘whose places have never been 
vacant,’’ and to be cheered by the words 
of strength and hopefulness uttered by Mr. 
Rihbany. The presence of old friends and 
new, the singing of the Advanced Lend-a- 
Hand Club, and the participation of a happy 
throng of young people in all the enjoyment 
of the evening, made a harmonious blending 
of past and present. 

A large congregation assembled on Sunday, 
April 16, for the crowning exercises of cele- 


stateliness and grace of the occasion. As 
the congregation assembled the young people 
sang in the library. A special programme 
including the Scripture selections chosen 
by Rev. C. G. Ames for the fiftieth anni- 


Ames was led by Mr. Rihbany. Leta 
were read from the Unitarian churches in 
Dover, N.H., Cleveland, Ohio, Toledo, 
Ohio, Newport, R.L., and from Mr, Cha 
A. Murdock, the field secretary of ( 
fornia, expressing appreciation of the lez 
ship of the three ministers of this ch: 
and of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, whose 
bership is ever held revs a abr 


and to hear Mrs. George W. Thacher, the 


bration. Palms and lilies symbolized the _ 


versary, an anniversary hymn by Mr, — 
Church, and hymns by Dr. Clarke and Dr. 
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- apo ‘m in honor of ‘Our Saints,” and Mrs. 
Nora Mower Gallagher paid a sincere and 
beautiful tribute to the church of the past 
decade, speaking of the power of Mr. Rih- 
bany’s ministry and the devotion of the pres- 
ent group of earnest people. Then, how 
gladly all listened to the simple, eloquent 
tribute to the founder of this church by Dr. 
Francis G. Peabody, whose youth was 
touched by the influence of this great minis- 
ter and friend, and whose later discernment 
found in him a man of strong, firmly centred 
purpose in the midst of an unusual versatility 
of gifts, a minister whose reasonable service 
may well be a guide to-day to all who would 
express their enthusiasm for humanity in a 
way that will endure. 

Friends lingered after the benediction, 
and expressed to one another their gratitude 
for a week of spiritual uplift and quickening 
power. . 

Throughout the days of celebration the 
name of Miss Cora H. Clarke has been men- 
tioned with reverent appreciation, and with 
a new sense of her great gifts, and loving 
messages of sympathy have been sent to 
her bereaved sister, Miss Lilian Freeman 
Clarke, whose great work for the Church of 
the Disciples can never be fully estimated. 


Rev. James Danforth. 


N. S. HOAGLAND, 


Now that he has been translated we can 
speak of him as our Saint James. In the 
little town of Tyngsboro where he had lived 
‘for many years, whether as teacher, pastor, 
or business man, he was always the good citi- 
zen. If not a leader, he was always ready 
to help the leaders in every good work. Not 
that he never took the lead in things for com-. 
munity betterment, for he did; but he had 
the grace of following most loyally and help- 
fully, which may be the finer. test of saintli- 
ness. In the circle where he lived he was an 
epistle of righteousness and helpfulness, 
seen and read of all men. He was modest yet 
brave, ready to speak or ready to be silent 
with equal grace, as the spirit moved and the 
occasion demanded; but whether he spoke 
or remained silent there was something in 
his very presence that told mightily for 
truth, honesty, sincerity, and kindness. 

Mr. Danforth was a son of the Puritans 
and not unworthy his ancestry, as. fine 
a Puritan in the best sense as ever walked 
this modern world, but without the Puritan 
austerity and grimness. His spiritual kin- 
ship went beyond the Puritan, for his charac- 
ter bears a striking likeness to the Hebrew 
psalmist’s picture of the man ‘‘who shall 
ascend the hill of Jehovah and dwell in his 
holy place,” ‘the man who hath clean hands, 
and a pure heart, who has not lifted up his 
soul unto vanity, nor sworn deceitfully, who 
walketh uprightly and worketh righteousness 
and speaketh the truth in his heart, who 
uttereth not a reproach against his neighbor 
_ nor doeth evil to his friend.” 

He had a passion not for goods, but for 
yoodness, with a consecration yah ae 

physical strength, and not infrequently 
-yond what common prudence would 
. He had s and his visions, 


humble, as citizen and neighbor. In the 
church and in the grange his loyalty and 
helpfulness were unsurpassed. He was the 
personification of punctuality, fidelity, and 
devotion. 

Mr. Danforth’s official pulpit work covered 
only a few years, but these were honorable 
and fruitful. The only church he served 
was in Tyngsboro, his home town, but he 
never ceased to be the devoted priest. In 
the grange for many years he served as chap- 
lain, and on his lips the formal prayers of 
the ritual rang true to a deep sincerity and 
searching solemnity. So long as he would 
accept that office, one would have no other, 
for no one else could take his place. Though 
he engaged in other pursuits he never ceased 
to be a minister, yet he was never much of a 
churchman. Although he avowed and cher- 
ished the doctrines of religion as generally 
held by Unitarians, he never quite got away 
from a respectful appreciation of some feat- 
ures of the stern Calvinistic training of his 
early years. The doctrine of unquestioning 
loyalty to the will of God always appealed 
to him tremendously. At times he loved to 
recite some of the “grand old hymns,” as 
he called them, although they expressed a 
theology he was not in entire agreement 
with. ; 

To have known such a man intimately 
and well, I count one of the finest satisfac- 
tions of life. We were at Meadville together 
in the Divinity School in the early 80’s, but 
since then it was not till the last ten years we 
had seen much of each other. His wife died 
about a year ago. They left no children; 
but he gave a home to three nephews, whom 
he helped to get an education, two of them 
going tocollege. So he did his part, modestly 
and efficiently, in every relation of life, public 
and private, to which he was called. 

Stow, Mass. 


“Among God’s many gifts to our world, 
can any others be compared with the raising 
up of those excellent souls—whether men or 
women—whose Godlike qualities make it 
easier for us to believe both in Him and 
in our own divinely human nature? The 
Bible itself. is a photograph album of many 
such, who appeared in the ancient ages; 
and one of the finest lessons of these vener- 
able writings will be lost upon us, unless we 
learn to appreciate and honor the good lives 
which are lived in our own time and land.” 

These words were used by Charles Gordon 
Ames at a memorial service, held in com- 
memoration of Mary Tileston Hemenway, 
in 1894. They call to mind the long list of 
honored dead of all churches and of all 
times. They belong, especially, to the won- } 
derful assembly of the membership of the | habits. 
Church of the Disciples, and just now to 
the latest and youngest, who has gone from 
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this life to the Vast Unknown; gone during 
the festival-time of the church, and when 
his birthday and his church’s birthday 
brought more vividly to every one the 
wonderful personality of her father,—James 
Freeman Clarke. Was it more poignant, or 
more joyously suggestive to us all that his 
youngest daughter, Cora Huidekoper Clarke, 
should be laid beside her father on his birth- 
day, April 4? 

Such-a modest life! Most of us knew 
only of her gentle benignity, her good sense, 
her capacity for domestic administration, her 
tenderness for animals, her intense conscien- 
tiousness; a more intimate circle knew of 
her genius for making life interesting to the 
near friends—her wit, and her insight into 
spiritual truths, But of another side—that 
of her scientific work, her original research 
work in botany and entomology—few ex- 
cept her co-workers knew. Her studies 
began in her youth, and never ceased till 
her death. She specialized, if one may use 
such a word to describe her own intensive 
work, in the minute and lower forms of 
plant life, such as mosses, alge, ferns, and 
rushes, and she gave years to the study of 
galls, the excrescences produced by the de- 
posit of the egg of an insect on some part of 
a plant. 

Everywhere, at Meadville, at Magnolia, 
out in the Fenway, where her loved church 
stands, on made land brought from many 
regions, on rocks, bridges, piers, in vacant 
lots (far from empty to her), she found 
marvels of life that enriched her collections 
and her knowledge. Her notes, papers, and 
letters, written to curators of museums, to 
scientific men and women, to fellow-workers 
in her own line, are full of discoveries, and 
problems which every spot offered her,—such 
a rich, marvellous, enthralling world to such 
eyes, and to such a mind! 

For over thirty years she was the leader 
of a group in the New England Women’s 
Club which studied botany, and her corre- 
spondence with this group was delightfully 
pungent and gay. Take this of the common 
wayside weed which we call ‘‘everlasting’’:— 

“Tn our walks we notice the most showy 
and beautiful flowers, but not always the 
most interesting. Who, for instance, pauses 
to contemplate that early species of ever- 
lasting, commonly called ‘mouse-ear,’ that 
grows nearly everywhere, by the roadside 
or about poor fields? It begins to be no- 
ticeable in May, its whitish, downy appear- 
ance, its groups of slender stalks, crowned 
with a corymb of paper-like buds, contrast- 
ing it with the fresh green of surrounding 
grass or weeds; it is a member of a very 
large family, the Compbdsite, and does not 
attract one by its beauty; but it is interest- 
ing because of its many curious traits and 
For instance, it is dicecious; that is, 
the two sexes are represented by different 
plants; and what is more curious, these 


Cora Huidekoper Clarke. 
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plants are usually found separated from 
each other, in well-defined groups, like men 
and women in an old-fashioned country 
church,—here a group of females, there, a 
few yards away, a group of males. The 
‘females may be known by their more slender 
and graceful appearance, and, as the season 
advances, by their outstripping the males 
in growth. Indeed they become real Ama- 
zons, in comparison with their brothers. 
The staminate, or male plants, grow but a 
few inches high; the heads are round and 
have a more dusky or freckled appearance 
than do the pistillate; and as soon as they 
have shed their pollen, their work is done, 
they are of no further use, and by the middle 
of May, or before, their heads droop, their 
stalks wither, and their general collapse sets 
in. Then the other sex or pistillate plants 
seem to have taken a new lease of life; they 
wax strong, they shoot up with the growing 
grass, and keep their heads above it; they are 
alert and active, they bend in the breeze; 
their long, tapering flower-heads take on a 
tinge of color, and life seems full of purpose 
and enjoyment to them, I have discovered, 
too, that they are real sun worshippers; that 
they turn their faces to the east in the morn- 
ing, and follow the sun in his course across 
the sky, till they all bend to the west, at 
his going down. On the other hand, their 
brothers have stood stiff and stupid, and 
unresponsive to any influence of sky and 
air, so far as I could see, till they drooped 
and died.”’ 

Here is still another illustration of Miss 
Clarke’s habit of minute and acute and 
accurate observation on her daily walks:— 

“Remembering that I had seen many of 
the rush galls along the shore of the Coolidge 
lily pond (at Magnolia) I went over there 
—not a rush, let alone a gall! ‘Then I tried 
the banks of a railroad ditch, close to the 
Magnolia Station, but the few rushes that 
grew there were not the right species. There 
remained but one place where I thought it 
of any use to look, and that was the low, wet 
end of a sloping field, between the dry grass 
and the tall growth around a shallow pond. 
Here I went, on August 17th (1915), and 
had just given up, when I spied a bunch of 
galls, and then more, and still more, till I 
got, not a bushel, but a large bouquet—also, 
some ungalled blossoms, to study the species, 
which proved to be Juncus Canadensis, with- 
out question. I found this in the nick of time! 
The adult insects began to emerge from the 
2oth to the 24th, and for many days after; 
or, rather, it is the pupa which emerges, the 
winged adult coming out of the pupa skin, 
—Livia Maculipennis, food plant not known 
before.” 

Then, again, be how wise is this 
bit from a paper on ‘‘What Botany is of 
Most Worth?” She says:— 

“That which combines best training with 
most useful knowledge... that which is 
most useful to the average man.... Of all 
scientific instincts the most important is 
exact observation. Next is critical com- 
parison, and generalization. Next is faith 
in causality, involving the belief that every 
phenomenon is yoked to preceding factors. 

. Scientific botany promotes terse, logi- 
cal, complete expression. Descriptive work 
in botany is of great value; many teachers 
make much use of blank forms for description 
and too often give this kind of discipline the 
leading place.... This is at present the 


laboratory at Woods Hole, under Dr. Alfred 


with Dr. 


tural History Society of Boston, and was 
a Fellow of the American Association for 


graph on the caddis-worm was quoted in 
French and German scientific journals, where 
she was referred to as ‘‘C. Clarke, Boston, 


describe in detail the extent of the work she 
did, impelled by those scientific instincts she 
has acutely described,—‘‘exact observation, 
critical comparison, generalization, and faith 
in causality’’; all her thought and her speech 


underwent from her earliest years, and her 
natural conscientiousness was made more 
intense in all affairs of life. 


ments Cora Clarke united a heart very tender 
to need and to suffering, which especially 
included her 
Saint Francis called them, 


The Christian Register 


greatest defect in botanical teaching in this 
country. We should use description to make 
ourselves see clearly, not for sake of terms, 
POISE 

As has already been said, Miss Clarke 
began to study on scientific lines in her early 
years, under Prof. Asa Gray, later with 
Dr. George Goodale, and she worked at the 


Union). No merging of control is implied. 
Each organization would continue indepen- 
dent, as for the past half-century and more, 
but a member of one institution would have 
at his disposal the accommodations of the _ 
other. The plan has been indorsed by the 
two boards of government. ‘The boards 
believe the proposition is certain to win 
popular approval. 

Before the change can be made it is neces- 
sary to equalize the membership fees. In 
1851 the annual dues in The Union were 
fixed at $1.00 and no change has been made 
since. The corresponding Association mem- 
bership is $2.00 a year. As The Union 
annual membership has remained at its 
present nominal figure for many years, while 
the cost of operation and supervision is in- 
creasing constantly, the proposed advance 
seems reasonable, especially in view of the 
great advantages to follow the change. 

By this plan a definite line of co-operation 
will be created between these two great 
institutions, which seems certain to yield 
still further personal and community returns, 
for the benefit of young men and the city. 


Farlow. She collected for Dr. Buesch and 
Dr. L. O. Howard of Washington, D.C., 
and corresponded on her chosen subjects 
Nathaniel L. Britton and Dr. 


Felt. She was on the Council of the Na- 


the Advancement of Science. Her mono- 


U.S.A e 
No meagre account, such as this, can 


were affected by the discipline her mind 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


South Middlesex Federation. 


With her remarkable intellectual endow- 


“brothers and_ sisters,’ as 
the animals. 
These voiceless kin of her soul were never 
forgotten. If she knew them suffering, it 
darkened the world for her and made her 
physically ill. 

The almoner of a sum of money bequeathed 
to her by a loved aunt, she loved to help, 
now a young scientist, who needed assistance 
in publishing his work, now a needy seam- 
stress, or nurse, or a friend, whose purse was 
scanty, and whose health or welfare could 
be furthered by a timely gift; but such gifts 
were nearly always given as not from her- 
self, but bearing the name or the initials of 
her aunt. 

The inestimable value of such a life as 
Miss Clarke’s for the enrichment of our 
ideals and the stimulation of our efforts 
cannot be overstated. Even in these fright- 
ful days, when life is poured out as if it were 
the cheapest of all things, it is more than 
ever our duty to call ourselves back to sanity 
and a true perspective by lingering over the 
thought of values that are eternal, and to 
rejoice that treasures such as Miss Clarke 
brought into the world, even though she 
has taken them with her, are more than 
ever ours,—her gift to her kind. F. B. A. 


Delegates from eleven different Guilds in 
the South Middlesex Federation, Y. P. R. U., 
enjoyed an interesting meeting at Arlington, 
on Sunday, April 16, 1916. After the usual 
reports Mr. Furber, chairman of the com- 
mittee on the annual picnic, made an an- 
nouncement of the final plans for the meet- 
ing. 

As last year, it will be held out of doors, 
with opportunity for varieties of sport, races 
and the like. Just before luncheon, about 
5.30, the delegates will elect officers. After j 
luncheon the delegates will adjourn to the . 
vestry of the parish house for dancing until 
10.30. The time is 3.30, the place Waverley 
Oaks, and the day Saturday, May 6. It 
was announced that no further notices of the 
meeting would be sent out. All are to bring 
luncheon. 

An appropriation of $25 was made to help 
defray the expense of entertaining delegates 
to the annual meeting of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, May 25. Representatives 
from the Boston Federation spoke of a play 
to be given at the Meeting-house Hill church 
for this same object. The president made a 
strong plea for the $30,000 Fund, and ex- 
pressed his thanks for all that the Young 
People had done in the Star Island Cam- 
paign. 

The speaker of the afternoon, Miss Caro- 
line Carter, took for her topic “Parish As- 
sistants.” In a clear and interesting way 
she first showed the need of a parish assistant 
to do much that no man can do in a parish. 
Miss Carter then spoke of her work as su- 
perintendent of the Sunday-school and the — 
ways Young People can help there. Many — 
little incidents were given showing how th 
Young People take charge of social activ 
in the Sunday-school and church. Various 
other duties of the parish assistant -w 
shown to be not only ren! but 


The Young Men’s Christian Union. 


An interchange of courtesies is proposed 
between the Boston Young Men’s Christian 
Union and the Boston Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. Such an arfangement has 
been considered for a long time as desirable 
to insure greater service to members of both 
institutions, as well as to young men of the 
city who may become members in the future. 

If the plan is carried out as now proposed, 
members of each organization will have the 
privilege of an uptown club-house (the Asso- 
ciation) and a downtown club-house (the 


connecting link between the young people 
and the older people. It is to be hoped that 
some who heard this talk will in time take 
up and extend the work Miss Carter is now 
doing in such a splendid manner. 

At the conclusion of the afternoon session, 
the delegates adjourned to the supper-room, 
where they were bountifully provided with 
good things by the Arlington Unity Club, 
aided by the Follen Guild and the Metcalf 
Union, The cake was provided by members 
and friends in other Guilds. In the evening 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins spoke to the delegates 
on “‘The Relation of the Young People to 
the Church.” The church must not be in- 
different to the Young People, but must seek 
to find and fill their wants. This can largely 
be aided if the older people train the children 
in religious truth and instil the spirit of 
loyalty by being loyal themselves and not 
belittling the value of the church. As Miss 
Carter had shown the girls their places as 
parish assistants, Mr. Perkins showed that 
the boys are needed in the Unitarian min- 
istry. Alden V. Keene, Secretary. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Isles of Shoals Summer Meetings 
Association will hold a jubilation meeting 
next Saturday, April 29, at 2.30 P.M., in the 
Church of the Disciples, Boston. Plans for 
the summer meetings will be discussed. All 
interested in the Shoals meetings are cordially 
invited. 


The Social Service Council of Unitarian 
Women will meet in the vestry of the Arling- 
ton Street Church, on Thursday, May 4, 
1916, at 10.30 AM. Mr. Edward T. Hart- 
man, Secretary of the Massachusetts Civic 
League, will speak on the “Place of the 
Housing Problem in the Social Programme.” 


The Monday Conference of The Alliance of 
Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian Women 
will meet at 25 Beacon Street, Monday, 
May 1, 1916, at 10.30 A.M. Presiding officer: 
Mrs. Edward H. Atherton. Subjects: 
“Branch Programmes for Next Year (in- 
formal conference),” ‘“‘Work among Stu- 


dents.”’ c 
Churches. 


Boston, Mass.—Barnard Memorial, ‘‘ The 
Children’s Church,” Rev. Paul Harris Drake: 
“The Story of David’s Youth,” in fourteen 
tableaux, was presented by four classes of 
the Sunday-school on Sunday afternoon, 
April 9, to an interested audience. Selections 
on the organ and appropriate Scripture read- 
ings accompanied the tableaux, while the 
stereopticon spot-light illuminated the stage 
during each setting. The ages of the children 
taking part ranged from nine to fifteen, with 
the exception of Goliath, who was imperson- 
ated by a seventeen-year-old boy from the 
young men’s class. The production lasted 

_ more than an hour and was under the direc- 
_ tion of Mrs. Emily Hall Cook, assisted by 
Mr. Henry B. Burkland, one of the Sunday- 
school teachers. A successful event it 

ved in spite of the small snow-storm 
was raging outside. These Bible 
are’ looked forward to with delight by 


ou 


ree ge 
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tried out at the afternoon service on April 2, 
and, while most of the people present ap- 
proved the innovation, the matter of pur- 
chasing a machine for regular use was put 
over until some future date. On Easter 
Sunday each child was presented with a pot- 
ted geranium in blossom, and the concert by 
the children was thoroughly enjoyed. Good 
Friday evening was taken up with an illus- 
trated talk by Mr. Drake on ‘‘The Passion 
Play of Ober Ammergau.” 


The offering at the church service each 


Sunday is given in total to the Children’s 
Mission to Children for the care of a small 
boy, Nathan, a part of whose support the 
children of Barnard Memorial assumed more 
than a year ago. They have given Nathan 
more than $75 during the past year. Among 
other activities this spring have been a play, 
“The Cribber,” by the Young People’s 
Religious Union, two illustrated lectures by 
representatives of the Hershey Chocolate 
Company and Hood’s Milk, both of which 
were enjoyed by attentive audiences. 

Among official visitors welcomed recently 
was Rey. William I. Lawrance. A closer 
co-operation between the Sunday-school and 
the Association officials has characterized 
the work of the entire year, and the School 
is much indebted to the service rendered 
from No. 25 Beacon Street since the coming 
of Mrs. Cook, the new supervisor of religious 
education. 

For the first time in many years the 
Barnard Memorial has made two successive 
contributions to the missionary work of the 
Association, and as a result will be represented 
at the annual meeting in May by its minister 
and two delegates. This step marks the 
end of the detached existence in the pursuit 
of which Barnard Memorial believed it could 
best serve the ends for which it was estab- 
lished. In closer relations with the de- 
nominational body of which the Barnard 
Memorial is a part, it is hoped to strengthen 
effectiveness for constructive future work. 


Kincston, Mass.—First Congregational 
Church, Rev. Sidney S. Robins: The week 
of special religious meetings held in this 
church from Sunday evening, April 9, to 
Thursday evening, April 13, inclusive, proved 
most successful and inspiring. On Sunday 
evening Rev. Frank Abram Powell of Brain- 
tree spoke on “Spiritual Discernment.” 
Music was furnished by a chorus of young 
people. Rev. Charles HE. Park of the First 
Church, Boston, was the speaker for the next 
two nights, taking for his subject Monday 
evening ‘‘Man’s Need of God” and on 
Tuesday evening ‘“A Normal Christianity.” 
The chorus was augmented on Monday 
evening by Miss Alice Radcliffe, soprano 
soloist, and on Tuesday evening by G. Her- 
bert Clarke, violin soloist. On Wednesday 
evening Rev. H. H. Saunderson of the 
American Unitarian Association spoke on 
“Widening Life’s Horizon,” after a special 
hymn service. George L. Phillips led the 
chorus. Rev. Charles F. Dole of Jamaica 
Plain, the speaker on the concluding evening, 
took for his topic ‘‘What a Revival of Re- 
ligion Would Be.” Music was furnished by 
the regular church quartette. Miss Helen 
Farrington, Miss Susan Bowditch, and Miss 
Mary Trow played the organ during the 
services. ‘There was a large attendance each 
evening. Every one of these speakers found 
great appreciation in Kingston, and the 
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meetings have made a mark in the parish 
life. 


Scituate, Mass.—First Parish: On Sat- 
urday evening, April 15, the annual supper 
and parish meeting were held at the Unita- 
rian church. The dining-room was arranged 
attractively, and the tables were well laden 
with a New England Saturday Night supper. 
It proved such a pleasant and social evening 
that it was decided to hold parish meetings 
quarterly, thereby making an opportunity 
to become better acquainted with the affairs 
of the church, its members and its friends. 
At the business meeting officers were elected, 
and delegates, with Rev. William Ware 
Locke, were appointed to represent the 
society at the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, May 23. Sixteen 
new members were admitted to the church. 
On May 28 Memorial services will be held 
in the Unitarian chutch, at which the 
Grand Army of the Republic, George W. 
Perry Post 31, the Woman’s Relief Corps, 
and the Sons of Veterans will be special 
guests. ‘The reports of the treasurers showed 
a balance in the hands of the Sunday-school, 
the Women’s Alliance, the Sewing Circle, 
and the parish committee, and it was decided 
unanimously to repaint the church. Rev. 
Willian. Ware Locke, who is connected with 
the Civic Service House in Boston, will con- 
tinue his work in the parish, and as the season 
advances, expects to be able to spend more 
time in Scituate. Easter was observed in a 
fitting way at the regular Sunday morning 
service, at eleven o’clock. 


STONEHAM, Mass. — First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. George William Bell, Ph.D.: 
The Holy Week series of Preaching Mis- 
sions held at the First Unitarian Church, 
Stoneham, were successful beyond all ex- 
pectation. In spite of two rainy nights 


Deaths. 


CULLUM.—In Meadville, Pa., April 17, Miss Martha 
Shippen Cullum, daughter of the late Clinton and Martha 
Shippen Cullum, a devoted worker in the Unitarian church. 


Fifty-eighth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Trans- 
fer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms. 
City and Out-of-town Service. 
Carriage and Motor Equipment. 
Frank S. Waterman, President. 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74. 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, 
“Undertaker, Boston.” 


EASTGATE, VINAL HAVEN, MAINE. 
A salt-water camp for girls. Limited number. Address 
Miss Mabel Thomas, 3 Phillips Place, Cambridge, Mass. 


ADY OF SEVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPE- 
RIENCE as organist and choir director. N. E. 
Conservatory training. Available for position at once. 
Suburban town near Arlington preferred. Address Mrs. 
Alma W. Allen, 16 Woodland Street, Arlington, Mass. 


In Dorchester, pleasant room with board, 
of adults, gentleman preferred. 
., care Christian Register, 


O LET. r 
in private fami! 
References. Address, 


and one holiday, the average attendance for | April =, Sees Ae Cincinnati, Ohio. ; 
the series rose to one hundred. As a result, 
the Easter morning attendance, in spite of 
the bad weather, was double the normal. 
There has been a real stirring of the spirit, 
a genuine revival of interest in the work of 
the church, and—a significant thing—the 
people outside this church have come to re- 
gard it as a new centre of religious and civic 


influence. Stoneham believes in the Preach- 


ing M 


The address of President F. C. South- 
worth during May and June, the remainder 
of his vacation period, will be 73 Pinckney 
Street, 


The statement that Rev. John A. Hayes, 
recently called to Bolton, was formerly a 
Theological 
He was 


teacher 


ission. 
Personals. 


Boston. 


in the New Church 


School at Cambridge, is incorrect. 


a teacher of classes for the study of the 
doctrines and philosophy of the New Church 
for many years, but not at the Theological | 


School. 


Rev. Jasper L. Douthit has returned to 
from a two weeks’ visit at 
Hinsdale sanitarium and Chicago, improved 
idleness 


Shelbyville, Ill., 


in health. He could not rest in 


despite his eighty-two years, 
a number of times 
Douthit is one of those men who have solved 
the riddle of growing younger as the years 
pass by, through the secret of keeping eter- 
nally at it, with a mind keenly alert to the 


while 


good of his fellow-man. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 


tarian 
Already 


April 17. 
17. 


Association :— 


acknowledged. . 

Mrs. D. W. La Rue, East Stroudsburg, 

Cat Church, ‘Boston, “Mass. ‘(addi- 
tional). . 

. Society in ‘Davenport, Ta. ‘(additions al) 

. Society in Grafton, Mass.. 2 

. Society in Grafton, Mass., “to create a 
life membership. . 

. Mrs. Ida V. McGarry, Grafton, “Mass. 

. Miss Kate A. Ranstead, Baltimore, Md. 

. Mrs. G. F. Matthews, Los Angeles, Cal. 

. Society in Fresno, ot pee onatts 

. Society in San Jose, C 

. Society in Houlton, Me.. 

. Sudbury, Mass., Branch Women’s Alli- 
ance, ; 

5 Western. Unitarian Conference... . |. 

. Society in Kansas City, Mo.. d 

. George S. Wright, Watered, “Mass. 

. Society in Woburn, Mass... 

. “In memory of Miss Sara R Howe,” 

. Society in Berkeley, Cal... 

. Church of the Unity, St. Louis, Mo. 
(additional). . ésuptae 

. Society in Jacksonville, Fla... 

. A Friend, Milton, Mass.. 

. Society in Medford, Mass.. 

. Channing Church, Dorchester, “Mass... 

. Sunday School, Lancaster, Pag atten ¢ 
. Miss Caroline B. Boyd, eicacias 
ae: af 

A.L. B.. ; Dunkirk, N.Y. 

“ Mie George M. Reed, Dorchester, 
Mass... HA 

. Society i in Germantown, Pate ew 

. George H. Ashton, Rockville, Conn. .. 

. Society in Vineland, N. Ji. va 

. Society in Belfast, Me.. 

. Society in Laconia, N.H.. we Tepe 

. Sunday School, Laconia, N.H.. 

. Society in Peabody, Mass.. 

. Society in Sharon, Mass. (additional) . 

. Society in Reading, Mass... .. 

. South Memorial Church, "Worcester, 
Mass.. 

. South Memorial Church, ‘Worcester, 
Mass., to create a life membership. . 

. A Friend, Boston, Mass.. 5 ae 

. Society in Bedford, Mass... 

. Society i in Albany, N.Y., 

. Society i in Augusta, Me.. 


" Society in teeter y NY.. 
cicester, tie Sed th eae 


but preached 
resting. 


. $33,861.71 


Mr. 


5.00 


50.00 
15.00 
25.00 


50.00 
25.00 
50.00 
50.00 
27.00 
25.00 
50.00 


2.00 
5.00 
10.00 
100.00 
225.00 
25.00 
82.00 


35-00 
50.00 
50.00 

216.86 

5.50 
5.00 


§.00 
5.00 


10.00 
432-55 
10.00 
20.00 
67.00 
12,00 
10,00 
§0.00 
20.00 
22.20 


40.00 


50.00 
25.00 
20.00 
49.25 

200.00 

5.00 
17.80 
29.25 
10.00 © 


Church, New York, NY. 
Recta piel) Shoei. 5 h's'e Gus ee ge ; 
. Society in Bangor, Me.............. 
. Ithaca, N.Y. , Branch Women’s Alliance 
. Joseph Schoenwetter, Luzerne, Pa... 
. Mr. and Mrs. Horatio S. White, Cam- 


einen Mags. < fo culs 2. 8s ee doe 10.00 
20. Society in Pembroke, Mass. (addi- 
pTLA ee. Lele s Sen oe ie 78 Y.00 


. Miss Annette Fiske, el gt Mass. 
. Society in Franklin, N.H 


20. Society in Newburgh, Noles 68.61 
20. First Church Branch Women’s s Alliance, 

Providence, R.I tags 1 50.00 
20. Society in Roanoke, Va: se, See 5.00 
20. Aaron M. Gorgodian, Allentown, Pa.. 1,00 
20. A Friend, Brookline, Mass. (additional) 10.00 
20. Mrs. Henry S: Grew, Boston, Mass... 500.00 
20. Miss sy Ss. Ames, North Easton, 

Mas: 1,000.00 
20. Church ‘of the ‘Disciples, ‘Boston, 1, Mass. 

(additional). . 50.00 
20. Society in Santa Cruz, Cal... t 10.00 
20. Society i in Brighton, Mass... fateh 125.35 
20. Society in Wheeling, W.Va........... 61.70 
20. North Society, Salem, Sra) 1 eae 

tional). . 250.00 
20. Society i in Atlanta, Gad oleh 25.00 
20. “No name given,’ ” Boston, Mass... 200.00 
21. Pat in Highland Springs, Vee 31.50 


3 Society in Montpelier, Vt............ 
. Miss Ellen M. Harris, Boston, Mass.. 

21. Geo. S. Mandell, Boston, Mass....... 
. R. Day, Wapakoneta, Ohio.......... 
21. First Church, Roxbury, Mass. (addi- 


tional). . 100.00 
21. South Church, Worcester, Mass. ‘(addi- 

tional). 2.00 
2. Society in Leicester, Mass. (additional) 1.00 
21. Frank C. Flint, Havre, Mont........ 2.00 
21. Society in Braintree, Mass.. 25.00 


. Church of the Disciples, Boston, “Mass. 


(additional). . 5.00 
21. First Parish, Brookline, Mass. ‘(addi- 

IO REMNE Scie as sr od Oe 40.00 
21. Miss Whitman, Boston, Mass.. 5.00 


2x. Miss Annie F. Brown, Boston, Mass.. 10.00 
22. Mrs. Elizabeth L. Tappan, Boston, 

Mass.. m5, op. 0k celletaile ie 25.00 
22. Marlboro, " “Mass., ‘Branch Wont 

Alliance. . 10.00 
22. George E. Kendall, Sterling, Mass.. 20.00 


. Society in Beverly, Mass. (additional), 
. First Church in Boston, Mass........ 
: SpA in Sanford, Me.. OR 


. Mrs. W. Scott Fitz, Boston, "Mass. ‘(ad- 


ditional)... 1,000.00 
22. Charles T. Haines, ‘M.D. , Utica, N.Y. 10.00 
22. A Friend. 2.00 
22. Society in Brockton, Mass.. 117.60 


. Society in Francestown, N. He 

- Mrs. Ellen M. Warden, Erie, Pa.. 

. First Parish in Dorchester, Mass.. 

: “_ Fanny Field, Cincinnati, Ohio. . 
A. Ballou, Brockton, Mass. (addi- 
in i>. See ee 


RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


. Sunday School, Sherborn, Mass.. 


April 
18. —— School, Ayer, Mass. (addi- 


al). . oes 1.00 
20. All ‘Souls" Church, New York, NY. 50.00 
ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 
April 17. Ladies’ Unitarian Association of Pea- 
ERENT i'n y) oissal peo k'atele nae 5.00 
18. 10.00 


Sunday School, Milwaukee, Ka 0 Daal 
Society in Montpelier, Vay. ae 


CL. 
$42,879.68 
Henry M. Wuutams, Treasurer, 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Quiet Day. 


For the sixth year a committee has ar- 
ranged for the observance of a Quiet Day, to 
be held this year on Tuesday, May 2, at the 
Unitarian Church, Winchester, Mass., when 
the ministers of our fellowship unite for 
worship and lay aside the consideration of 
problems which commonly concern them in 
times of gathering. This Quiet Day has 
proved of value as a day of sharing together 
the affirmations of faith and the pleasures of 
friendship. This invitation is extended to 
all ministers of the Unitarian fellowship 
resident in New England. The committee 
desires that the invitation be cordially ex- 


tended to any ministers who may be able to 


$200.00 


450.00 
219.30 
10.00 
I.00 


attend, and whose names as tot ear ii 


the Year Book as resident in New England. 

The order of the day includes a communion 
service at 10.15, conducted by Rev. William 
R. Cole of Cohasset; at 11.15 service, with 
sermon by Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D.; 
at 12.45 luncheon; 2.30-3.00, selections of 
organ music, 3.00, closing service of prayer. 

The committee consists of Harold G. 
Arnold, Benjamin R. Bulkeley, Louis C. 
Dethlefs, Roger S. Forbes, Augustus M. Lord, 
Samuel R. Maxwell, William H. Parker, 
Palfrey Perkins, George H. Reed, Charles 
F. Russell, Edwin M. Slocombe, Roderick 
Stebbins. 

It is hoped that all will take luncheon 
together. In accepting this invitation, if 
you desire to stay for luncheon please 
send 75 cents. A collection will be taken 
to cover incidental expenses. Please address 
all communications to the secretary of the 
committee, Louis C. Dethlefs, 141 High 
Street, Medford, Mass. 

Ministers planning to attend the commun- 
ion service can leave the North Station at 
9.35, arriving at Winchester at 9.57. Other 
trains leave at 10.05, 11.09, 11.40. Electric 
cars leave Sullivan Square every 15 minutes, 
on the hour and quarter. Running time from 
Sullivan Square, 30 minutes. 


The Alliance Endowment Fund. 


The fund is creeping up, it now amounts 
to $16,316.72, but why should it not increase 
by leaps and bounds? Let every Unitarian, 
man or woman, send a gift to this fund, 
which is going to mean so much for the 
spreading of our liberal ideas! We have had 
four gifts of $500 each. Will not some one, 
who sees this appeal, send $1,000? But we 
need the small contributions, too; large and 
small are all welcome, and all express that 
enthusiasm for the liberal faith which we 
feel. 

May we, each and every one, think of it 
as a high privilege to send our gifts now, 
whether they are dimes or hundreds of 
dollars, to Miss Anna M. Bancroft, Hotel 
Somerset, Boston, Mass. 

We are going to succeed. Why should 
not every Unitarian share the joy of success? 


Lucy Lowe. 
Boston. 


. During 1904 and 1905 the United States 
led the world in the production of quick- 
silver, but from 1906 up to the present date 
the leading producer has been Spain, whose 
great cinnabar deposits of Almaden have 
proved very rich. 


We must shun overorganization, because 


organizations are not always useful according — 


to their number or their size. A woman 
may have ten children at home, but as long 
as they are hers it is not an orphan asylum 
Just as soon as it is an orphan asylum i 
costs more and does not amount to as much 
either for the children or the rest of ti ’ 
The Bishop of Marquette. 
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Forty T housand 


Dollars in Four Weeks 


The last week of this campaign has come. The receipts are many 
thousands of dollars short of the desired amount. Many of the readers 
of the Register—to whom this communication is addressed —receive 
the paper on Friday. Contributions for the national work of our 
Unitarian churches should be sent by return mail. The 
treasurer’s books have to be closed the first of 
May. Monday, May 1, will therefore be 


THE LAST DAY 


for receiving contributions to be entered in the accounts of this finan- 
cial year. Now is the time to act on generous impulses and idealistic 
motives. The vision of what can be done for American life by trans- 
muting money into spiritual power is a compelling vision. May it lead 
to a quick and a large response from those who can provide the neces- 
sary funds for the completion of this important undertaking! 
To calls for money for other Unitarian work there 
has been, during the past twelve months 


A NOBLE RESPONSE 


Such generosity waters the roots of spiritual life. Giving increases 
spiritual possessions. Distrust of the reality of this spiritual law some- 
times leads to the withholding of contributions: “There is that scattereth 
and yet increaseth; there is that withholdeth and it tendeth to poverty.” 
The church which opens the springs of generosity and idealism finds 
its own problems simplified. 


Send caiiibaeons to Henry M. Williams, Tredee 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
| ah Loyally. . Give Generously. Give Promptly. 
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Pleasantrics. 


“That man,’ said Mrs. Twickembury, 
“should be sentenced to solitary refine- 
ment.”’ 


The Commander: ‘Well, if that imbecile 
Gadgett hasn’t pressed my trousers ‘thwart- 
ships’ instead of fore ’n’ aft!’’—London 
Opinion. 


A pupil in a school near Chatham Square, 
New York City, thus defined the word 
‘spine’: ‘‘A spine is a long, limber bone. 
Your head sets on one end, and you set on 
the other.” —Lippincott’s Magazine. 


Joseph Chamberlain was the guest of 
honor at a dinner in an important city. The 
mayor presided, and, when coffee was being 
served, the mayor leaned over and touched 
Mr. Chamberlain, saying, ‘‘Shall we let the 
people enjoy themselves a little longer, or 
had we better have your speech now?” 


Mark Twain called on Grant by permission; 
but when he looked into the square, smile- 
less face of the soldier, he found himself for 
the first time in his life without anything 
particular to say. Grant nodded slightly 
and waited. His caller wished something 
would happen. ‘‘General,’’ he said, ‘‘I seem 
to be slightly embarrassed. Are you?” 
Grant’s severity broke up in laughter. There 
were no further difficulties. 


The woman slipped a dime into her glove} T 


for use in the subway. As she passed the 
bridge extension a coin struck the pavement, 
and she saw a dime rolling at her feet. A 
fat man, subway bound, also saw it. Both 
stooped to pick it up. She was first. “‘I 
beg your pardon,” he said as he straightened 
up, rather red in the face. ‘‘Not at all,” 
she said. ‘I thank you for your courtesy.” 
Then she hurried downstairs. Seated in 
the train, her gloved hand went up to her 
hair. A dime dropped into her lap. Then 
she understood. 


A recent writer in a Tokio journal reports 
the struggles of Japanese writers to trans- 
late English idioms into their own tongue. 
We cite several of these howlers: ‘‘We put 
our heads together’? (We collided). ‘‘He 
could not find it for the life of him” (He 
could not discover it till his death). 
is a great loss to his country”’ (He is a great 
calamity to his country). “He hung his 
head for shame’’ (He committed suicide by 
strangulation). ‘‘He takes things easily” 
(He is a deft thief). ‘She sat over a cup of 
tea’’ (She sat upon a tea-cup). ‘‘I shudder 
at the bare idea’’ (I shudder to think that 
the man is naked). ‘‘The bare idea” is 
evidently translated into ‘‘the idea of bare- 
ness.”” ‘Spare me five minutes’’ (Spare my 
life,—only for five minutes). . 


While Abraham Lincoln was in Springfield 
a fellow lawyer, who was mainly supported 
by the other lawyers of the town, became 
indebted to a wealthy citizen for two dollars 
and fifty cents. The rich man directed Mr. 
Lincoln to bring suit. Lincoln was unwill- 
ing, but his client insisted. Finally Mr. 
Lincoln said, ‘‘ Well, if you are determined, 
my charge will be ten dollars.’ The client 
paid the money at once. After his departure 
Lincoln went out of the office, returning in an 
hour with an amused look. Asked what 
pleased him, he said: ‘Well, I brought the 
suit against and then hunted him up and 
told him. I gave him half of my ten dollars, 
and we went over to the Squire’s office, 
where he confessed judgment and paid the 
bill.” Mr. Lincoln added that he saw no 
other way ‘‘to make things so generally satis- 
factory.” 


“He Co 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 


iil.; 


105 South Dearborn 
Street, San Francisco, 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America, It supports missionaries, establishes 
and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in buildi 
meets boeey publishes books, tracts, and devotion: 
works, 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Louis 
C. Cornish. : 

_ Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
lams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 4 
_ Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Rev. Frederick M. Eliot. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890, 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
ara ch es for missionary and denominational 
work, 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


treet, Chicago, and 376 Sutter 
Cal : 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. | 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 


‘orr. * 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing phlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 

President, William Howard Taft, LL.D., New Haven, 


nn. 
Vice-Presidents: Hon, Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Horace Davis, LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Charles 
A. Murdock, Francisco, Cal.; F. A. Delano, Chicago, 
Ill.; W. Loud, Montreal, Can. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 
Treasurer, P A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston. 

Commitice on Fellowship.—Executive Committee: Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Charles Tr, Billings, Lowell, Mass. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
= churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
lowship. at 
Honorary President, Hon, William H. Taft. 
President, Charles E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Vice-Presidents. Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Cyril H, Burdett, New York City; Hon. Horace Davis, 
-D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Duncan U. er, 
rea ge Fila.; Milton’ T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; 
ilton F. Hersey, Montreal, Can. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
gee Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence should 


ct a 
Field Secretary, Samuel B. Nobbs, Marlborough, Mass. — 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the ae of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present day.” + 
Fig gr Rev. Alson H. Robinson, Newton Centre, 

ass. 

Honorary Vice-Presidents: Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Rev. William M. Brundage, Mr. 

send contributions to the 


John Graham Brooks, Mr. Charles Zueblin. 
Address correspondence and 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Frances M. Dadmun, 27 Linnean 
' Street, Cambridge, Mass. . 


Underground ~— 
Garbage Receiver 


WV" 
yan ALE maso 


No Flies, No Litter. No Odors. 
i Clean and 


Opens with the foot: closes itself. sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 


Look for our Trade Marks. 
C.H. Srepnenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


JAMES H. STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 


Write for circulars. 


West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
Educates especially for HARVARD COLLEGE 
New playgroundon the Charles River. Junior Department 

GEO. H. BROWN, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED, A.M., Principals, 


GCHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. — 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All thatis — 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low 
charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H x oa 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special courses to meet the growing demand for 
Parish Assistants, Sunday-School Directors, ee TS 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. 
and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly 
Liberal scholarship peon including Two Sur 
Sessions at The University of Ch . Travell 
seas ni yielding $810. mews 


1 
Servi Institutes the 
rts anal eadens wih 


Quarter open to 
Apply to F. C. 


